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The Braxy-like Diseases 


In this country large numbers of sheep die 
each year from diseases which are charac- 
terised mainly by a very short period of illness. 
Of these the best known, if not the most 
important, is braxy, which is an acute, infective 
disease of young sheep caused by invasion of 
the blood by anaerobic micro-organism 
known as Clostridium septique. Members of 
this genus are widely distributed in nature, 
and several are normal inhabitants of the diges- 
tive tract of ruminants, yet braxy may be said 
to be a regional as well as being a seasonal 
disease, Acting presumably under the influence 
of some initial stimulus to pathogenicity (so 
far unknown) the bacteria invade the mucosa 
of the abomasum, producing an inflammatory 
lesion, and pass on to the blood-stream where 
they multiply and cause death from septicaemia 
and toxaemia. The mortality from uncontrolled 
brax¥Y may be as much as 20-30 per cent., and, 
in addition, the disease interferes with the 
continual up-grading of the sheep stock which 
is the constant object of the keen hill farmer. 
Nowadays, thanks to the work of the late 
Professor Gaiger, braxy is a_ preventable 
disease. Various types of vaccine have been 
used and gratifying results are obtained from 
the use of a formalinised whole culture of the 
causal organism. This is generally used in 
September, and formerly, in accordance with 
immunological theory, a second injection was 
given 14 days later. However, some years ago 
I pointed out that sheep bred on infected farins 
had probably through ingestion acquired a 
primary immunological stimulus, and if that 
was the case one injection given in the autumn, 
should suffice to produce a sufficient immunity. 
This is now the general practice and sheep are 
given one injection only, but experience has 
shown that on certain farms two inoculations 
may be necessary. Where the losses from braxy 
exceed 2 or 3 per cent., treatment with braxy 
yaccine should be recommended. 
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In districts where braxy is common. there 
is a tendency to ascribe to it an undue number 
of cases, while in other districts suspicion is 
often cast on plants which may be thought to 
be poisonous or, for example, on frosted turnips. 
It is now known that a number of other diseases 
exist, similar to but not identical with braxy, 
and for descriptive purposes these are conveni- 
ently grouped under the tithe of “ braxy-like 
diseases.” As examples of these diseases L may 
cite “black disease,” “ struck.” which occurs 
in the Romney Marsh, and “ pulpy kidney ” 
disease. Unfortunately, our information as to 
the extent and importance of these diseases in 
Britain is very inexact, chiefly owing to the 
great difficulty in obtaining suitable material 
for examination. These diseases are immuno- 
logically distinet, but they are all preventable, 
just as braxy is preventable, and L think that 
no one can doubt the value of a wider survey, 
designed to obtain reliable information 
regarding the incidence of these diseases. Such 
a survey is at present being carried out by a 
committee of the Agricultural Research Council, 
who have already sought and will welcome the 
co-operation of practitioners. It may be of 
interest if I briefly recount the salient features 
of the above diseases which are alike in one 
respect, vis., that they all produce sudden death, 

* Black disease ” 
foci in the liver, roughly circular in outline 
and 2-3 cms. in diameter. The mucous mem- 
brane of the abomasum may show patchy 
congestion, and fluid may markedly distend the 
pericardial sac. The typical disease has not 
yet been recorded in Britain. Struck,” or 
infectious  entero-toxaemia, is due to the 
absorption of toxin from the small intestine, 
and the post-mortem appearance is therefore 
that of toxaemia. There may also be evidence 
of enteritis and peritonitis. ‘“ Pulpy kidney ” 
disease is similar to “ struck,” except that it 
most often affects young lambs and may be 
the cause of considerable losses. Here one finds 
congestion of the intestinal mucosa, which may 
barely be perceptible or it may be marked, 
‘ausing the membrane to be intensely reddened, 
and the mesenterie glands are swollen and 
oedematous. The disease owes its name to the 
intense congestion seen in the cortex of the 
kidney, and was at one time thought to be 
the result of feeding a too-highly nitrogenous 
diet. This view is incorrect. The disease is a 
toxaemia caused by the elaboration and absorp- 
tion of the toxin of B. ovitoxicus, which is a 
member of the Clostridium group, “ Pulpy 
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is characterised by necrotic. 
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kidney ” disease is probably widely spread in 
Britain, and it is important to arrive at an 
accurate diagnosis’ in outbreaks of this kind, 
since there is a highly specific antiserum 
available for treatment, 


Lamb Dysentery 


Lamb dysentery is likewise a preventable 
disease, and prevention may be accomplished 
by the use of highly specific biological products 
made from the causative micro-organism, which 
is also a well-known member of the Clostridium 
group. Before resorting to their use, however, 
it is essential to make an exact diagnosis, and 
owing to the fact that there are several types 
of lamb dysentery, this is not always as easy 
as we used to suppose. The characteristic 
appearance on post-mortem is either diffuse or 
circumscribed ulceration and necrosis, and 
where this is found diagnosis presents no diffi- 
culty. Sometimes, however, ulceration and even 
inflammation is absent, but it can be shown 
that the contents of the small intestine are 
toxic for mice, and in outbreaks of this type, 
the use of the specific antiserum in newly born 
lambs will be followed by good results. Dysen- 
tery should always be suspected where several 
lambs have died under the age of 14 days, and 
where diagnosis is uncertain, intestines should 
always be submitted to an expert for examina- 
tion. The appearance of blood-stained diarrhoea 
is by no means an essential feature of the 
disease. Undoubtedly lamb dysentery is an 
entero-toxaemia, and the post-mortem picture 
varies accordiug to the type of toxin present 
and the amount absorbed. The correct anti- 
serum is wonderfully specific, as may be seen 
from the following experiment conducted by me 
last year, 

Lambs inoculated with serum 3,527 
» dead from dysentery 18 
which received no 

treatment... 1,662 

- dead from dysentery 169 = 714% 


~Number of Farms.—This experiment em: 

braced 17 affected farms, and approximately 
two-thirds of the lambs were treated, while in 
each flock one-third of the lambs received no 
treatment. Serum had eventually to be used 
on the “no treatment’ groups, which as 
lambing proceeded were threatened with severe 
losses. 

Vaccination of the ewe stocks may be recom- 
mended where the disease is known to exist on 
hill farms. Two inoculations are generally 
given, one in autumn and again about ten days 
before lambing is due to commence. A con- 
venient site for the injection is on the shoulder, 
which obviates the necessity for turning the 
ewes on to their hind-quarters. The theory 
underlying vaccination of the ewe does not imply 
that dysentery is a pre-natal infection; we 


believe that every lamb is born free from 
the disease, and treatment of the ewe merely 
increases and concentrates the normal antitoxin 
in the colostrum, so that on suckling the young 
lamb receives a passive immunity. It must not 
be forgotten that dysentery is a contagious 
disease, and hygienic preventive measures 
should always be advised. 


Parasites in Sheep 


Shepherds are unanimously of the opinion 
that the management of sheep is a more per- 
plexing occupation than was the case 30 or 40 
years ago. In those spacious days the flock 
seemed to call for no undue attention or worry, 
and diseases which now demand our attention 
appear to have been almost unknown to our 
fathers. Even allowing for a modicum of truth 
in this view, I think it is unlikely that present- 
day troubles are really new. It is more probable 
that alterations in systems of sheep husbandry 
have magnified the significance of many 
diseases, always badly understood, but at least 
quite well-known. In particular the importance 
of internal parasites in causing disease and 
wastage among sheep is now well recognised 
by veterinarians, and I shall be surprised if 
many of you have not come across several 
considerable outbreaks during the last few 
years, 

Sheep under the age of one year are princi- 
pally affected, and an amazing catalogue of 
names exist, each descriptive of a prominent 
symptom, such as “double scaup,” ‘ cappi,” 
“blood rot,” “ pining,” ‘“ black rush,” ete., 
which names indicate clearly that until 
recently these were not recognised as parasitic 
diseases. Many species of nematode parasites 
are commonly involved in outbreaks, but 
probably the most common are Ostertagia, 
Nematodirus, Trichostrongy ius, Chabertia, 
Cooperia and Haemonchus species. It is inter- 
esting to note that H. contortus, which is 
probably the best known nematode parasite of 
sheep, is placed well down in order of 
importance, and this has a special significance 
both in diagnosis and in treatment. As might 
be expected, the symptoms shown by affected 
sheep vary according to the type of parasite 
predominating. With Ostertagia the disease is 
usually a chronic progressive unthriftiness; the 
wool becomes dry, the eyes, from which a 
discharge trickles, are dull and anaemia and 
emaciation are very marked. Diarrhoea is not 
constantly present as is the case’ with 
Haemonchus, but is usually copious before 
death. In outbreaks where Nematodirus and 
Trichostrongylus predominate, the disease often 
runs a more acute course, and poisoning or 


* bacterial infection may be suspected. Affected 


lambs simply wilt and die in a few days, and 
emaciation does not occur. These acute out- 
breaks are caused by massive infestations of 
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parasites, and in such a case L found 130.000 
worms present in the small intestine. 

Parasitic troubles are by no means confined 
to lowland sheep. They are quite common on 
hill farms and, in my opinion, their presence 
inhibits or retards normal development of 
lambs. It is often difficult to convince farmers 
that this is so, and for this reason whenever 
possible one should stage a small exhibit which 
seldom fails to arouse the farmers’ interest. 
The diagnosis may be somewhat diflicult on 
account of the small size of many of these 
parasites, and until one has had some practice 
a cursory post-mortem examination — will 
frequently fail to disclose any parasites, since 
Inany species are much too small to be plainly 
visible to the naked eye. Generally speaking, 
these parasites cause gastritis and enteritis, 
and the abomasum, intestines and contents 
should be scrutinised with care. Owing to the 
anaemia present these organs May appear pale, 
and as a useful aid to diagnosis one should 
decant a portion of the stomach contents into 
a white saucer. The addition of hot water 
causes any worms present to assume great 
writhing activity, and they can then be seen 
quite easily with or without the aid of a hand 
lens. This should also be done using a little of 
the intestinal contents, and you will often get 
au spectacular exhibit which will convince every- 
one of the presence of the parasites. 

The procedure I adopt is to take two samples 
of blood from the jugular vein of a typical case. 
One sample bottle contains oxalate to prevent 
clotting, and on this the red blood cells are 
counted, and the amount of haemoglobin 
estimated. A sample of faeces is also taken 
from the rectum and on this a parasitic egg- 
count is made. The sheep is then killed and 
the abomasum and small intestines are tied 
and removed intact. Their contents are then 
thoroughly washed into a= glass basin, the 
volume being made up to 4,000 ccs. with tap 
water, and 40 ¢.cs, of the mixture is abstracted 
with a funnel-shaped bulb pipette. The parasites 
in this fractional part are then carefully counted 
and classified, and in this way one can offer a 
diagnosis supported by facts as distinct from 
impressions. This technique is not at all diffi- 
cult, but if it encroaches too much on your 
time, the material should be sent to a laboratory 
where these examinations are a matter of every- 
day routine. 

The sheet anchor of curative and preventive 
treatment in the past has been, as you know, 
a 1 per cent. solution of copper sulphate, and 
there is no doubt that, when properly used, 
this has proved of the greatest value. It has 
been particularly useful in controlling 


Haemonchus' infestations, against which it 
exerts a specific effect, but of recent years this 
treatment has lost some of its popularity. 
Perhaps the reason for this is the predominance 
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in outbreaks of species other than Hlaemonchus, 
against which therapeutic treatment is of 
limited value. Also I find that farmers com- 
plain of the risk of choking sheep with 1 per 
cent, copper sulphate, and this is undoubtedly 
due to the relatively large dose of fluid 
employed. For some years I used a mixture 
of bluestone and nicotine sulphate and while 
more effective than copper sulphate alone, this 
mixture does not overcome the uncertainty 
associated with administering a large volume of 
fluid per os. There is a real need for improve- 
ment in our treatment of parasitic diseases 
and in this connection the modification sug- 
gested by McEwen of great interest. 
Administration is by the mouth, using a 
hypodermic syringe and rubber tubing. You 
will see that this mixture is five times more 
concentrated than in the older method, and 
the dosage is consequently reduced to one-fifth. 
The actual dosing is very much quicker and 
I think safer than using 1 per cent. bluestone, 
but of course, the doses must be accurately 
measured, otherwise accidents will happen. — 1 
have used this new method with great success, 
and practitioners will find that the response 
is much quicker than to the older method. In 
badly affected cases treatment may be repeated 
at weekly intervals, 


Pregnancy Toxaemia 


Important new work has” recently been 
‘carried out on louping-ill and tick-borne fever, 
which are two diseases of sheep transmitted 
by ticks (/xodes ricinus). I do not know 
whether or not this tick is found on the York- 
shire moors, but I understand that the above 
diseases do not occur to any extent, so T will 
pass on to consider a disease which must be 
familiar to you all, and one with which your 
secretary specially asked me to deal. I refer 
to pregnancy toxaemia of in-lamb ewes. This 
curious disorder shows no sign of abating, and 
has been particularly rampant this spring. I 
know you wish me to tell you how this disease 
may be prevented or, cured, but, | am= very 
sorry to say, I cannot give you this informa- 
tion. <All IT can possibly do is to initiate a 
discussion on this disease, in the hope that by 
comparing notes, we may all reach a clearer 
understanding of the pathology, of pregnancy 
toxaemia. I shall refer particularly to cases 
observed this year. 

Pregnancy toxaemia may be defined as a 
metabolic disorder of the pregnant ewe, 
characterised by depression and coma, and ends 
fatally in at least 80 per cent, of cases, The 
‘ause is unknown and as yet there is no satis- 
factory treatment, either preventive or curative. 
It is important to distinguish pregnancy 
toxaemia from so-called lambing sickness in 
ewes. In general, pregnancy toxaemia occurs 
prior to lambing, while lambing sickness, which 


is akin to milk fever in cows, occurs after 
parturition. This distinction may not’ be 
absolute, but in practice it may form a useful 
guide. Pregnancy toxaemia has an almost wide- 
world distribution, having been reported from 
the United States, New Zealand, South Africa, 
as well as the continent of Europe, and as an 
index of the difficulties which an understanding 
of this disease presents, we need only reflect 
that no one in any of these countries has yet 
succeeded in discovering any kind of specific 
treatment. 

The disease generally appears during the last 
few weeks of pregnancy, and I think older 
ewes are more frequently attacked than young 
ewes. The first symptom is lethargy. The 
affected ewe lags a little, and next day may 
be very dull and stands in the field with the 
head held on one side in what may perhaps be 
described as a listening attitude. The animal 
will allow the shepherd to approach and handle 
her, which indicates, of course, that all is not 
well. There would appear to be some defect in 
vision, as affected ewes often stagger and may 
blunder into objects. Later affected sheep take 
the ground and lapse into semi-coma. The 
temperature remains normal throughout the 
course of the illness. Feeding and rumination 
cease. Convulsive movements of the flanks are 
seen; there may be evacuation of dark evil- 
smelling faeces with much mucus. The coma 
increases and death occurs after an_ illness 
lasting from four to 14 days. If such animals 
happen to lamb, I believe recovery is fairly 
usual, but usually the ewes are totally unpre- 
pared for lambing, and I do not know of any 
reliable means whereby this may be brought 
about. 

On post-mortem examination the most 
prominent lesion is a fatty liver. The fat may 
not be apparent in sections of the fresh or 
prepared liver, but chemical examination shows 
a greatly increased fat content. My cases have 
also shown liver necrosis, and the gall bladder 
may be turgid with bile, and its inner membrane 
may be pitted with necrosis. The intestines 
are usually bile-stained but otherwise almost 
empty. The suprarenals may be enlarged and 
inflamed and the pancreas has been found to be 
congested. Most cases will be found to be 
carrying two or three well-grown lambs, 

Bosworth and Glover’ reported finding 
acetone, albumin and ammonia in the urine and 
2 condition of acidosis. The blood sugar may 
be above or below normal. They state that 
glucose injections, udder inflation and purgatives 
have all produced a few recoveries. We have 
examined the blood calcium, blood phosphorus 
and magnesium, but have not done a sufficient 
number to al'ow of any conclusions being drawn. 

I cannot think that over-feeding is specifi- 
cally the cause of the trouble. True enough, 


the disease is frequently seen in very fat ewes, 
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but what appears to be exactly the same disease 
commonly occurs in ewes in spare condition. 
For much the same reason I can _ scarcely 
believe that lack of exercise is the specific cause 
of pregnancy toxaemia. The disease seems to 
me to be a failure or breakdown of the fat- 
regulating mechanism. The affected sheep do 
not die of starvation, but seem unable to oxidise 
their fat reserves, and in consequence are 
intoxicated through the absorption of toxic 
intermediate products. The conversion § of 
carbohydrates to fat in the animal body has 
been demonstrated beyond doubt, and pregnancy 
toxaemia may be a manifestation of a fat- 
deficiency disease whereby this transformation 
is carried on to an abnormal extent. Whatever 
the cause of this disease is found to be, I 
think that it is along physiological or bio- 
chemical lines of enquiry that its solution 
should be sought. 


Discussion 


Colonel H. G. Bowes opened the discussion by 
thanking the lecturer for his most interesting 
address. With much of what Mr. Lyle Stewart 
has said he was in thorough agreement, and 
all he could do was to offer several comments 
and perhaps one or two criticisms. Regarding 
braxy, this was not a_ serious problem in 
Yorkshire, but he (Colonel Bowes) was satisfied 
from what he had seen that this disease did 
occur, particularly in Swaledale, where it was 
generally called “ black-water.” The specificity 
of lamb dysentery serum in combating that 
disease was fully borne out by experiments con- 
ducted in Yorkshire, but he could not agree 
that a biological diagnosis, while theoretically 
sound, was necessary or desirable, on account 
of the delay it would mean in applying effective 
treatment. 

The Craven district, which might be described 
as the home of mysterious sheep diseases, was 
where he had investigated ‘“‘ double-scaup,” to 
which Mr. Lyle Stewart had referred. It was 
clearly a parasitic disease. He found himself 
a little at variance with the essayist regarding 
treatment, and he had had very good results 
from copper sulphate solution. After all, there 
was a wide margin of safety with this drug, 
and he quoted an instance where sheep had, 
in error, received a_ concentrated solution, 
sixteen times stronger than usual, and even here 
the mortality was only about 10 per cent. If 
copper sulphate solution could produce such 
irritation in the lungs,-as Mr. Lyle Stewart had 
stated, surely nicotine would be even more toxic, 
Colonel Bowes said that on one occasion he 
observed a strongyle parasite in the abomasum 
of a month-old lamb. 

Pregnancy toxaemia was indeed a_ puzzling 
disease. Under the name of “tremblings” it 
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was well-known in Yorkshire. It was charac- 
terised by a peculiar nodding of the head and 
trembling, and ran a more acute course than 
the cases described by the lecturer. Some 
people considered that it might be due to eating 
draw moss, which he understood had been shown 
to be very low in calcium. A change of grazing 
as when ewes were brought down from hill 
grazings for lambing, was often followed by a 
number of cases, With regard to treatment, a 
10 per cent. gluconate solution had been very 
effective in some cases, but apparently valueless 
in others, probably due to the fact that pregnancy 
toxaemia was distinguished from lambing sick- 
ness only with difficulty; in fact, he was unaware 
of any reliable method whereby the conditions 
could be differentiated. 

Mr. H. M. Satusspury also congratulated the 
lecturer, and remarked that he agreed with the 
necessity for more accurate diagnosis in out- 
breaks of sheep diseases. He asked for more 
particulars of the method for demonstrating the 
smaller parasites of the digestive tract. In East 
Africa he had had a good deal of experience 
with the small trichostrongyles, and he agreed 
with the lecturer that copper sulphate was of 
very limited value in treatment. Mr. Salusbury 
asked whether the lecturer had the 
powdered copper sulphate as recommended by 
Theiler, or had employed this agent in capsule 
form. He agreed that if given in fluid form, there 
was considerable risk from choking, especially 
in the hands of inexperienced people. 

Mr. F. C. Scorr desired to ask the lecturer if, 
in his experience, plant or food poisoning was 
a common cause of death among sheep and 
lambs. He referred to an acute outbreak of 
parasitic gastritis in ewes where jaundice was 
marked. Could Mr, Lyle Stewart say whether this 
was common? Frequently anaemia caused death 
in diseases, and in treatment feeding 
with concentrates was helpful. Mr. Scott quoted 
an interesting outbreak of sudden illness among 
ewes. Lambing was over and the trouble 
occurred at the time that the young grass was 
growing quickly. Might it have been caused 
by the rich protein of the young grass? | 

Mr. W. T. MacGrecor asked if pulpy kidney 
disease was common, and under what conditions 
it occurred. What were the clinical differences 
a toxaemia and lambing sick- 
ness? as it possible to distinguish them, amd, 
if not, was it justifiable to regard these diseases 
as distinct? 

Mr. E, F, Harpwick was of opinion that those 
diseases were quite distinct. Pregnancy disease 
was common in feeding districts, while lambing 
sickness was often seen after a change of 
pasture. 

Mr, A. D. J. BRENNAN stated that sheep ticks 
were found in abundance on certain Yorkshire 
moors. Had the lecturer any suggestions to 
make as to how the control of shee diseases 
might be encouraged in districts where there 
was no veterinary practitioner? ai? 

Mr. A. GrurksuaAnk referred to the condition 
known as “pine” in sheep and asked whether 
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this was common. It had been regarded as an 
iron deficiency disease. 


Tue REPLY 


Mr. LYLE Srewarr thanked the members for 
the very interesting discussion, to which he had 
listened with appreciation. In reply to Colonel 
Bowes, he did not mean to imply that a biological 
diagnosis was to be attempted in each outbreak 
of lamb dysentery, except perhaps as a matter 
of interest. In cases where the diagnosis was 
uncertain, however—and this was by no means 
a rare occurrence—laboratory tests were neces- 
sary before resorting to the use of serum 
treatment, This was also necessary in outbreaks 
of any of the braxy-like diseases. There was 
no question but that copper sulphate offered a 
wide margin of safety, and the risk of copper 
poisoning was very slight. The danger referred 
to was from choking, and this risk was reduced 
by giving a more concentrated mixture. An 
interesting point arose with regard to draw 
moss. In Northumberland this was thought to 
be beneficial for the sheep, as it supplied green 
shoots in the early part of the year. It was 
undoubtedly low in minerals, but probably not 
lower than the mineral content of the rest of 
the available herbage. Replying to Mr. 
Salusbury, the lecturer stated that he had tried 
copper sulphate in various ways, includin 
Theiler’s method, but considered that the flui 
gave the best results. The addition of nicotine 
added to its efficacy and he thought the modifi- 
‘ation referred to might eventually supersede 
the older 1 per cent. method. In reply to Mr. 
Scott, the lecturer stated that where deaths were 
occurring among sheep, especially sheep which 
were being fed, farmers frequently blamed the 
food, or, alternatively, plant poisoning. While 
this was, of course, not impossible, the lecturer 
considered that it was probably very rare, and 
the more obvious causes, like bacterial infections 
or parasites, should) always” be carefully 
climinated, with the help of an expert if possible. 
Mr. Lyle Stewart did not think that the case 
quoled by Mr. Scott among ewes was due to 
the rich protein content of the young grass, It 
was more likely to be due to lactation tetany, 
which was common among cows and was 
characterised by a low content of plasma 
magnesium. Answering Mr. MacGregor, he stated 
that pulpy-kidney disease was probably widely 
spread in Britain. Exact information was not 
at hand, but it was hoped that the present survey 
would lead to more accurate knowledge of the 
position. It was very difficult to say what were 
the clinical differences between pregnancy 
toxaemia and lambing sickness, but they were 
undoubtedly distinct diseases. Lambing_ sick- 
ness was characterised by hypocalcaemia, and 
in many cases could be cured by udder inflation 
or calcium injections. It was of interest to 
learn that ticks were plentiful parts. of 
Yorkshire. Mr. Brennan had raised an important 
matter as to how the control of sheep diseases 
should be effected in practice, owing to the 
dearth of veterinary practitioners. The field of 
sheep practice was capable of greater cultivation 
by the profession, but Mr. Brennan’s question 
involved a matter of veterinary politics and 
that he thought was the sphere of the national 
body, acting possibly in conjunction with the 
National Farmers’ Union. In all probability the 
disease known as “ pine” was caused by para- 
sites, but the nutritional factor was also 
important, as it could be shown that many sheep 
grazings in Britain were grossly deficient in 
essential minerals. 
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THE DOUBLE INTRADERMAL 
TUBERCULIN TEST 


WM. TWEED, D.V.S.M. 


| 


CouNTY VETERINARY OFFICER, SOMERSET 


The following tests were carried out on a 
batch of 386 animals immediately prior to 
slaughter, and the remarkable results obtained 


are considered of sufficient interest to place 
on record. 

The tests were carried out to compare the 
results given by the new (synthetic) and the 
old (standard) tuberculins, which were kindly 
supplied by Professor J, B. Buxton, Cambridge, 


for experimental purposes. 


The “ new” tuberculin was used on the left 
side of the animal’s neck and the “old” on 


the right side. 


| 
Character of Swellings. _ MEASUREMENTS. Post-mortem. | 
ee Results at | 
New Old ‘$8! New Old 72nd hour. | rir 
Tuberculin. Tuberculin. /Tuberculin Tuberculin | 3 
| | | 3/2/68] 
‘S 48th 72nd) 72nd) 48th | 72nd 48th 72nd New. Old. | = | 4 | 3 | 
- hour. hour. hour. | hour. .€-& “hour. hour. hour. hour. 
| | ~ | | = 
| | | | 
| | | 
1 Hard Hard Hard Hard 5 | 8 9 10 12 | Passed Passed | 
and cir- and cir- and cir- and cir-— | 
cum- | cum- cum-  cum- 
scribed scribed scribed scribed 
2 Pa pe 6 | 9 9 9 10 | —  Calcified lesion 
| | in gland. 
4 5 «6 6 7 9 | —{/—/—|/—|—|— 
6 6 | 10 6 ll | — | lesion 
12 6 7 8 7 9 —|+;);+|)+)+|+]Advanced 
| tuberculosis. 
33 i |Diffue 6 10 | 9 9 | 10 ‘ Doubtful | — | — | — | — | —| — | 
34 | Tender 4 5 7 5 | 10 
| 
35 Diffuse Diffuse Diffuse Diffuse 7 | 18 | 21 18 | 26 ‘ailed Failed | — No tuberculosis 
and and macroscopically. 
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Summary 


REACTIONS 


Of the 36 animals tested, 26 gave definite 
reactions with both tubereulins. Post-mortem 
examination showed tuberculous lesions present 
in 25 of these animals. In (No. 35) a heifer 
two-and-a-half years old, no tuberculous lesions 
were found. (No biological test of glandular 
tissue was carried out.) 


Non-REACTIONS 


Seven animals (Nos, 1, 2, 4, 11, 12, 14, and 18) 
gave hon-reactionus with both tuberculins. In 
four of these animals (Nos. 1, 4, 14, 18) no 
tuberculosis was found on post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

In two animals (Nos. 2 and 11) one inactive 
calcified lesion in one gland was found on 
post-mortem in each case. 

In one animal (No. 12) post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed advanced tuberculosis. 


DovusBTFUL REACTIONS 


Two animals (Nos. 33 and 84) gave non- 
reactions to new tuberculin but doubtful reac- 
tions to old tuberculin. On post-mortem no 
tuberculosis was present in either case. 

One animal (No. 8) gave a doubtful reaction 
tov both tuberculins. Post-mortem showed one 
calcified lesion in a gland, 


Observations 


1. The swellings produced with the new 
tuberculin gave smaller measurements than 
with the old tuberculin in most of the animals 
tested. The character of the swellings was 
also more definite and easier to interpret. 

2. Any swellings given with new tuberculin 
where the circumscribed pea- or bean-sized 
swelling was not defined or had merged into 
oedema, were classed as reactions. Post-mortem 
examinations proved this to be the correct 
interpretation of the test. 


3. In two animals swellings produced by the 
old tuberculin had to be classed as doubtful, 
whereas with the new tuberculin they were 
classed as non-reactions. Post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed no tuberculosis in either case. 


4. Attention should be paid to the degree, of 
tenderness of the swelling. The animal should 
be approached and a fold of healthy skin on 
the neck picked up with the fingers before 
attempting to judge the animal’s reaction to 
the injected area, to avoid if possible a result 
such as that found in animal No. 12. 


Twenty new cases of “ grass disease”, ten 
of which have proved fatal, have occurred in 
Morayshire. Grass disease has also broken out 
in New Deer, Maud, Aberdeenshire, where many 
valuable animals have been lost. 


| 


SOME USES OF POSTERIOR 
PITUITARY EXTRACT IN 
COUNTRY PRACTICE* 


A. A. FORSYTH, M.R.¢.v.s., D.V.S.M, 
CANNOCK, STAFFS. 


In a search of the literature at my immediate 
disposal I have found no very detailed = or 
reliable information concerning the use of 
posterior pituitary extract in the treatment of 
the larger animals. I suspect that the expense 
of the large doses required has made its general 
employment prohibitive. I shall not deal with 
its uses for small animals as this is a separate 
subject. 

I have tried posterior pituitary extract over 
a long period for nearly every case’ which 
required rapid contraction of the uterus. In 
some the effect has been good, in others 
definitely bad. 

In cows, its chief use is in cases of everted 
uterus. The procedure followed is to give, 
immediately after primary examination, a 
hypodermic injection of 4 cc. of pituitary 
extract. The uterus is then washed and the 
membranes removed and the whole of the 
exposed uterus is covered with sugar. The 
organ is returned in the usual way. In most 
cases ten minutes after the injection the uteru; 
has contracted to about half its previous size. 
In those cases in which the uterine walls are 
hardened, a considerable softening has taken 
place. Such phenomena must be seen to be 
believed. The ease with which the uterus can 
be returned and the saving of many hours’ hard 
work and aching arms I think justifies its 
administration. 

In cases of retention of the foetal membranes 
I have been more than disappointed. Only in 
those cases in which uterine inertia is the cause 
of the retention does it seem to be of any value, 
In other cases, although considerable contrac- 
tion of the uterine walls takes place, any 
appreciable alteration in the cotyledons is absent 
or at least too slow, to be of much use. 

I have tried in tavo cases only the injection 
into the uterus of a large quantity of weak 
lysol solution followed by 4 cc, of pituitary 
extract hypodermically. The uterus contracted 
and threw out the fluid but the loosening of the 
membranes from the cotyledons not 
apparent. 

I have used posterior pituitary extract on 
one mare with retained membranes. She was a 
cross-bred Shire-Clydesdale, five years old and 
unbroken. She had foaled a small weakly foal, 
which she killed soon after birth. On examina- 
tion I found that the uterus had not contracted 


‘Crit to ‘the Annual Meeting of the Midland 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at Birmingham, 
March 27th, 1936. 
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since foaling, about 14 hours previously, and 
the membranes were very adherent. She was 
given 5 c.c, of pituitary extract. In about five 
minutes she became very uneasy, trembled 
violently and sweated profusely, with milk 
squirting from her teats. She was left alone 
for ten minutes in the hope that she would 
lie down and herself part with the membranes. 
The symptoms she exhibited were very alarming 
for a few minutes until they subsided. After 
she had become quiet and had lain down for 
about ten minutes, she was re-examined. The 
uterus had contracted to less than half its 
previous size and the membranes were easily 
removed. She was turned out again next 
morning none the worse for her foaling or the 
duse of pituitary, 


The use of pituitary extract in cases of 
farrowing is very well known, and only to 
stress its value shall I mention it. It certainly 
does hurry things along, but so does ext. ergot. 
liq. 

Posterior pituitary extract is seen to its 
greatest advantage in the so-called milk fever 
of sows. After reading an article on the sub- 
ject by Staélfors in the Svensk Vet. Tidskr. 
vol. 38, pp, 240-243, in which he recommended 
the use of 43-2 «ec. of hypophysin given 
intravenously, I gave it a trial at the first 
opportunity. 

The first case was a very large sow appar- 
ently in extremis, down on her side, sweating, 
in violent pain with udders swollen and red 
and no milk. Being more heroic than usual 
I gave her 2 ec. into an ear vein. Hardly 
was the needle removed than she’ shook 
violently, rolled her eyes, made galloping move- 
ments with her legs and the sweat collected 
in pools on the floor. The owner ran for the 
carving knife. In about a minute she began to 
squeal, the sweating subsided and the red colour 
of the udders faded. Milk squirted from the 
teats across the sty. In twenty minutes the 
little pigs were sucking and the’ sow 
comfortable and contented, Next anorning as, 
there was some hardness left I gave her § c.c. 
more into a vein in the opposite ear. The 
hardness had quite disappeared about an hour 
later. Since then the sow has farrowed twice 
without trouble, 

Subsequent to this first case 1 have given only 
} cc, doses, and although one does not see quite 
such spectacular symptoms, the results are good 
and in most cases sufficient to have the young 
pigs sucking and the sow out of pain in half- 
an-hour. I have given’ posterior pituitary 
extract in these cases to sows by the intra- 
muscular and hypodermic routes but the results 
are not comparable with those following a 
smaller dose intravenously. 


The extract used is concentrated hypophysin 
(Bayer). 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. G. Murr having observed that he had used 
the extract, the price of which was not unduly 
high and that in ne calving cases a cow 
would pick up very quickly, Mr. H. B, HILes 
said that he had found the extract of great 
assistance in the case of pigs, but that he could 
offer no opinion as to its value in the cleansing 
of cows, while Mr. Tupor HuGues, who had not 
used the extract on mares or cows, had found 
it very valuable for pigs. 

Mr. F. A. DAvipson said that some years ago he 
used the extract in the Far East. He had always 
been accustomed to the manual removal of foetal 
membranes but he was advised not to try_ to 
cleanse cows himself in that climate. Eversion 
of the uterus was very common out there, and 
he had found pituitary extract of much service 
in this connection, 


A FEW NOTES ON RETENTION 
OF THE AFTERBIRTH IN 
THE MARE 


T. G. HEATLEY, 0.8.£., M.R.C.Vv.S., 
WoOopDBRIDGE 


I am prompted to write these few notes as 
they may be of interest to younger members 
or students, who have not had the opportunity 
of gaining much practical experience with mares 
ut foaling time. 

This happens to be one of those years when 
the layman is often heard to remark that 
“mares seem to be doing badly this year.” 

In my practice retention of the afterbirth is 
prevalent in mares this year. The condition is 
one of the most important with which we have 
to deal, owing to the rapidity of septic absorp- 
tion from the uterus, shown by dullness and a 
rise of temperature, and if the condition is not 
dealt with early and drastically, there’ is 
frequently a fatal termination or permanent 
disablement from parturient laminitis. 

I impress on stud grooms and others the 
importance of seeking assistance if the after- 
birth has not come away in ten hours, and 
even when a mare has cleansed she must be 
watched carefully for two or three days. If 
there is any departure from normal good health, 
assistance should be sought, because in nineteen 
cases out of twenty an abnormal condition of 
the uterus is the cause. A symptom always 
present is raising of the tail when the mare is 
made to move. 

A case of abortion I had in February with 
retention caused me to devise a method which 
I now adopt in all cases where I want the 
tail out of the way, as in foaling cases or 
retention. The mare was a four-year-old first 
foal, rather shy, on an off farm. It was 
in the evening, and there was only one man to 
help, therefore to get the tail out of the way, I 
tied a piece of cord round the root of the tail 
to catch the short hairs, and then two or three 
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more loops round the tail lower down, and 
brought the cord forward over the off side 
round the neck and ‘secured with a bow tie 
at the withers. Anyone dealing with these 
cases (even when a man is holding the tail) 
knows it is not easy to keep the short hairs at 
the root of the tail out of the way. I always 
carry a long piece of sash cord with me for 
this purpose. 

The parts are well cleansed, particularly 
round the anus. The foot is held up, using a 
line fastened round the pastern with a few 
turns round the forearm and pastern, as the 
foot is held up more easily this way in case 
the mare is awkward. 

The character of the placenta varies very 
much. In what I might call an easy case, 
the afterbirth seems to have a fair amount of 
substance and strength which will enable it to 
stand separating from the uterus without tearing 
or leaving shreds. If I find the membrane is 
difficult to separate at the tips of the horns, 
and the placenta is very voluminous, heavy, 
and hangs low, I often cut off a good portion to 
prevent the mare stamping on it and breaking 
it so that a portion is left in the tips of the 
horns; because, unless the horn of the uterus 
is inverted, it is a difficult matter to reach it, 
and then it has to separate itself, and in the 
meantime the mare will want close attention, 

In other cases the placenta seems to lack 
substance, and will not stand peeling off with- 
out shredding, and rather than run the risk 
of leaving shreds in the horn, 1 douche and 
postpone attempted separation for six or eight 
hours, or longer, according to the time of day. 

Then again, when attempting removal, you 
may find the placenta very firmly attached; 
the mare gives evidence of pain, and you find 
fresh blood on your hands. In such cases 
removal of the membranes is best deferred for 
six to ten hours, as if attempted removal is 
persisted in, fatal haemorrhage may follow. 

In many cases the horn or horns will be 
found to be inverted into the body of the 
uterus. The first case which is met with may 
be rather disconcerting, as eversion of the 
uterus may be feared, but it must be remem- 
bered that eversion usually commences at the 
mouth of the womb, and even when the horns 
are inverted for from twelve to 15 inches into 
the body of the uterus no ill results need be 
anticipated. That, at least, is my experience. 

In cases of metritis following retention or 
from other causes, the uterine contents vary 
from day to day. This is well noted if the 
practice of daily douching is adopted. The 
colour varies from dirty chocolate to begin 
with, through brown, yellow, white and clear 
mucus. I always adopt douching in the treat- 


ment of these cases, although I believe there 
is a difference of opinion as to the advisability 
of this, but the douching must be carried out 


properly in that all the fluid injected must 
be removed. Syphoning is quite useful, but 
it will not completely empty the uterus, as the 
inlet of the syphon tube gets blocked with 
folds of the uterine mucous membrane. As 
a douching solution I use three or four tablets 
ot mercuric iodide (Parke Davis No. 281) in 
a three-gallon pail of soapy solution, using about 
half a tube of the same firm's germicidal soft 
soap. 

When douching, several conditions may be 
encountered. One is that the mouth of the 
womb is not fully dilated and the fluid is 
not completely expelled when the mare strains, 
but when the mouth of the womb is well open, 
the mare may empty the uterus herself. 

Another condition found, and not uncommonly, 
is the ballooning of one horn with the solution, 
the uterus being contracted near the base of 
the horn. The body of the uterus itself seems 
empty, but on further examination it is found 
that the horn contains the fluid. Failure to 
get rid of this, or not suspecting it, may be a 
reason why douching has a bad reputation 
with some practitioners. Try and get the mare 
to expel as much as possible herself. The 
douche tube may be used as a syphon, but if 
there is still some remaining, the uterus must 
be swabbed out with a small soft towel soaked 
and wrung out of the douche solution, a small 
quantity of which is left in the pail for the 
purpose. I also find that the stimulus of the 
swab will produce contraction of an otherwise 
tlaccid womb. 

On examining the uterus of mares I so often 
find that the rectum is packed with hard faeces 
that now, with all mares, instructions are 
given that they have a pint of linseed oil in 
their first mash. My experience is that nine 
out of ten mares will take it so. 

In all cases that I see, I give a hypodermic 
injection of arecoline, two tablets, No, 552, 
made by Parke Davis. 

A case I had this week was interesting because 
the mare discovered that the foot had to be 
let down if she came backwards on three legs. 
This I overcame by the method adopted to 
cure a halter-breaker. Take a plough line, pass 
the middle under the tail as a crupper and 
make a few twists over the croup. Carry the 
two ends forward one each side of the neck, 
under the throat lash, inside the blinker pieces 
of the bridle and secure in front of the mare, 
When using this as a cure for a halter-breaker, 
have your crupper line tied somewhat shorter 
than the halter, 


In connection with the appeal by Dr. Wright 
for financial assistance towards the work carried 
out at the Hannah Dairy Research Institute, the 
Ayr County Council have replied that they are 
sympathetic and would be glad to co-operate 
with other counties prepared contribute 
towards the funds of the Institute. 
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SOME EYE CONDITIONS IN 
THE DOG* 


S. JENNINGS, M.R.C.V.S. 
BIRMINGHAM 


I desire merely to attempt, in a few words, 
to discuss some of the commoner conditions 
seen in the eye of the dog and to put forward for 
your criticism the treatment I am = using in 
these cases. 


Conjunctivitis—I shall not apologise for 
presuming to speak on such an every-day and 
homely condition as, for example, conjunctivitis. 
I once heard an old practitioner say that a 
calving case would never keep you awake at 
night but a case of conjunctivitis in the dog 
might do so! 


In the early stages of acute conjunctivitis the 
most simple eye lotions should be used. Local 
anaesthetics with a boric acid solution are 
invaluable for removing pain and so preventing 
the dog from pawing the eye or rubbing the 
face along the ground. The use of such prepara- 
tions as silver protein and argyrol in acute 
conjunctivitis is definitely harmful. Free silver 
is often deposited on the cornea causing a black 
film which, when once deposited, nothing ever 
seems to remove, On the other hand, in old- 
standing cases of corneal opacities, so common 
in Pekingese, argyrol I find most valuable, 
using 10 per cent, and even 20 per cent. solu- 
tions. In treating such cases I think it is 
important to change the drops from week to 
week as the eye seems to get used to one type 
of lotion. Zine sulphate in 1 per cent. solu- 
tion is a serviceable alternative. 


In treating all cases of conjunctivitis the 
lids should be smeared with ung. hydroxi, flav. 
diluted to half the B.P. strength with vaseline. 
This prevents the tears from scalding the skin 
and making the eyelids hairless, conducing to 
blepharitis. 


Where there’ is” old-standing  unilaterat 
conjunctivitis the teeth should be examined on 
the side in question. I recently had a persis- 
tent case which had been treated for over six 
months with various eye lotions. At that time 
the dog was put under an anaesthetic, and 
careful examination of the teeth showed them 
to be in good condition; but a small speck was 
noticed between the last two molars. On pulling 
this minute body it proved to be the end of a 
two-inch fish bone which went up the side of 
the last molar causing a tiny fistula into the 
conjunctival sac. Its removal brought about a 
rapid recovery, 


*Presented to the annual meeting of the 
Midland Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at Birming- 
ham, March 27th, 1936. 


Prolapse of the Harderian Gland on the third 
eyelid is, I suppose, treated by most practi- 
tioners by cutting away the gland and part of 
the third eyelid. I would just like to mention, 
however, that I once nearly lost a bulldog bitch 
through the severe haemorrhage that occurred 
after this operation. The gland was held with 
dissecting forceps while the lid below the gland 
was crushed with artery forceps. The gland 
and part of the third lid were then cut away 
distal to the artery forceps. It seemed a blood- 
less operation and the bitch was left. When 
seen some hours later she was in a pool of 
blood which was still flowing from the eye. 
The membranes were deathly pale. After 
ligaturing the third lid it was only by injecting 
normal saline subcutaneously that the life of 
the bitch was saved. 


Entropion is a very troublesome condition 
in modern breeds. I divide the cases into two 
types :— 


(1) Those where there is true congenital 
turning-in of the edges of the eyelids, bringing 
the eye lashes into contact with the cornea. 
These respond to the usual operation of 
removing an elliptical portion of skin near the 
edge of the lid and suturing. 


(2) Those cases where the in-turning occurs 
later in life and often follows an acute conjunc- 
tivitis. These cases are really a blepharospasm 
or spasm of the orbital muscle. This condi- 
tion is seen most commonly in chows and 
spaniels. No amount of local anaesthesia in the 
eye will relieve the spasm. A most useful 
operation here is that of external canthotomy. 
I have four photographs [exhibited] to illus- 
trate this operation. It is performed under 
general anaesthesia after the skin is shaved and 
sterilised at the outer canthus of the eye. While 
the lids are held away from the cornea with 
long sutures by an assistant, a blade of a 
pair of straight scissors is inserted into the 
conjunctival sac at the outer canthus and the 
tissues cut outwards. This incision is continued 
to the bone of the orbit to make quite sure that 
the orbicular muscle is cut. The cut edges of 
the conjunctiva are now picked up with forceps 
and sutured to the skin of the incision with 
fine plaited silk. Antiseptics are instilled into 
the eye until healing has taken place and the 
sutures have been removed. The eye looks 
rather terrible after the operation, but it is sur- 
prising how quickly it comes back almost to 
normal, leaving a very useful little gap at the 
outer angle. The only cases which have not been 
successful are those in which I have not been 
sufficiently drastic. The operation is very use- 
ful in fox terriers, in which there is often a 
congenital smallness of one or both eyes. In 
severe cases it can be combined with the usual 
operation for true entropion. 
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NON-SPECIFIC LOCKJAW IN 
A DOG 


HENRY TAYLOR, F.R.c.v.s. 
HAywarps HEATH 


A great many years ago a spaniel was brought 
for advice because the owner said it could not 
eat, and on examining the mouth it: was found 
that the jaws could not be opened more than 
about an eighth of an inch. Even by the use 
of a considerable amount of force no impression 
could be made on the inability to separate the 
jaws. 

The owner said that the condition had only 
been like that for a day or two, and as far 
as he knew, there was no cause for it. The 
muscles of mastication were in a state of 
tetany, but the other muscles of the body were 


apparently normal: consequently one ruled out 
the bacillus of tetanus as the cause. The nerve 
supplying the muscles of mastication, vis., the 
temporals, the masseters, the occipito-mandi- 
bularis and the pterygoideus, is the inferior 
maxillary division of the fifth, which emerges 
through the foramen ovale. The buccinator 
muscle, which assists in mastication, derives 
its nerve supply from the first. Now it is diffi- 
cult to see why those muscles should be in a 
state of tetany. Pressure on the nerve would 
result in paralysis and the opposite condition. 
Something must have exerted a constant 
stimulus on those muscles and one might guess 
that a toxin elaborated, say, in the mouth had 
that effect—but that is only surmise, 

The treatment consisted of infrictions of 
belladonna, the administration of sedatives and 
feeding by means of a small tube. In_ the 
course of some weeks the jaws could be forced 
a little more apart, and finally the dog could 
open them about one half of the usual distance. 
The muscles, particularly the temporals, had 
atrophied, giving the animal rather a curious 
facial expression. At that time the dog could 
manage to feed himself with a suitable diet, 
but in the earlier stages the owner had _ to 
administer sloppy food. 

This is my first and only experience of this 
condition of tetany in the dog although I have 
been in practice 36 years. On mentioning the 


matter to the late Mr, Cousens, of Sewell and 
Cousens, he remarked that he had met with 
about two cases and Sir Frederick Hobday has 
informed me that he has seen one or two, At 
all events, the condition seems to be of such 
rarity that it is worth recording. 
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CASTRATION OF A COLT BY 
THE BURDIZZO INSTRUMENT 


HENRY TAYLOR, F.R.c.v.s. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 


A farmer at the end of last year requested 
Ine to castrate a colt by the Burdizzo method, 
because he once had to undertake a great deal 
of dressing of the scrotal wounds when the 
animal had been operated on by one of the 
more usual methods. The colt was about two- 
and-a-half years old, of the cob type, and in 
good condition. He was chloroformed in the 
standing position and then cast with sidelines 
as usual. The Burdizzo instrument was the 
larger-sized one, but on trying to get the 
scrotum with its contained testicle into the 
space behind the jaws, great difficulty was 
experienced in Keeping the spermatic cord in a 
position suitable for crushing. It took much 
longer than the usual method of castration, 
but we finally managed it. : 

Castration of horses by the Burdizzo does not 
seem a method which one can recommend, 
although some practitioners have practised it. 
About a month ago the owner informed me that 
the operation has not been a success, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE KIDNEY 
IN THE FROG 

Although much work has been carried out on 
the development of the urino-genital system of 
Rana, the story was incomplete in certain res- 
pects and in particular in regard to the post- 
metamorphic changes in the male. Those of the 
female are clearer since there is not the same 
close anatomical connection between the urinary 
and genital ducts. “P. Gray (Quart, J. Micro. 
Sci, 78. Pt. Ill; 1936) has,” says Nature, “ filled 
in this gap and helped to disperse some of the 
previous misconceptions. Part of the confusion 


that exists in earlier accounts is due to the 
failure to recognise that in the adult three 


different regions are represented in the kidney. 
At metamorphosis, only the anterior and middie 
regions are present, and these are characterised 
inter alia by the possession of straight tubes 
running transversely. The first one or two of 
these are concerned with the passage of sperms, 
the next three or four carry both sperms and 
excretory products. Behind these are about six 
tubes, originally straight but afterwards becoming 
bent, which only serve to carry urine. In the 
posterior region, which begins to differentiate 
at the beginning of the second year there are no 
straight tubes and it has no .genital function 
Kidney and genital ridge are connected by a 
sheet of blastema. This sheet breaks up into 
a number of strands, the rudiments of the vasa 
efferentia. In the second year the vasa run from 
the kidney, within which they are connected 
with a strand of blastema representing Bidder’s 
canal, to the testis. The seminal vesicles are 
developed from a group of from four to six 
clumps of kidney blastema cells near the 
posterior end of the archinephric duct. It is not 
until the third year that these develop into the 
coiled tubes characteristic of the adult. The 
author suggests that they may represent. the 
remains of an ancestral kidney specialised for 
sperm storage.” 
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Mastitis Streptococci in Bulk Milk. PuLLINGER, 
EK. J. (1935.) J. Dairy. Res. 6. 369-382. ] 


In view of the prevalence of bovine mastitis 
in dairy herds, it was hoped that a standard of 
contamination of bulk milk with f-haemolytic 
mastitis streptococci might be laid down above 
which producers could be penalised. Such a stan- 
dard would assist milk distributors to judge the 
quality of their milk supplies and so to become 
an effective force in the eradication of mastitis. 

Bulk milk samples were examined for con- 
tamination with £-haemolytic streptococci, 
examinations being carried out by the culture 
of saline dilutions of whole milk in deep crystal 
violet blood agar. Microscopical examinations 
of gravity cream were also made. It was 
realised that B-haemolytie streptococci account 
for only half of the cases of streptococcal 
mastitis, but the other types of streptococci 
could not be identified with any certainty in 
bulk milk, 

Out of 42 samples of Certified milk collected 
from 16 producers, 24 contained these strepto- 
cocci. In the course of three examinations 
during 15 months, samples from only two pro- 
ducers were consistently free from this con- 
taminant. Similarly, out of 54 samples of 
grade “A” (T.T.) milk from 24 producers, 42 
contained these streptococci. Samples from only 
two herds were free from contamination at all 
three tests. 

The B-haemolytic streptococcal count of bulk 
samples of grade “A” (T.T.) milk from indivi- 
dual herds was found to vary markedly if daily 
or weekly examinations were made. This varia- 
tion, which appeared to be due to the variation 
in numbers of organisms excreted by individual 
cows, rendered it impossible to lay down a 
standard count for these organisms. In the 
absence of such a standard, complete eradica- 
tion is the only goal at which to aim, It is alsq 
concluded that, whilst microscopical examina- 
tion of milk is a useful additional test for 
mastitis, it does not serve as an adequate 
substitute for cultural examination. 


| Contagious Mastitis of Ewes due to Bacterium 
mastitidis. Lespouyries, BERTHELON and 
Mavripes, (1935.) Bull. Acad. vét. France. 
8. 10. 522-528. ] 


The authors describe an _ outbreak of 
pneumonia in lambs which occurred simul- 
taneously with one of mastitis in the parent 
ewes. The cause in each case was thought to 
be an organism which they called Bacterium 
mastitidis, originally described by Dammann and 
Freese. Mastitis generally appeared shortly 


after parturition. The condition ran a very 
acute course, death occurring three to four days 
after the first onset of symptoms. Occasionally 
it was more chronic, abscess formation occur- 
ring in the udder. When such abscesses were 
treated surgically the patients generally made 
slow recovery. Post-mortem lesions were those 
of a septicaemia. Secretion of affected udders 
contained the causal organism, generally in pure 
culture, This organism, when examined, 
showed extremely close resemblance to the 
genus Pasteurella, and to an _ organism 
Bacterium purifaciens isolated from abscesses 
in sheep. The authors draw attention to this 
similarity and to the fact that Pasteurella have 
been isolated from the udders of ewes by 
Leyshon working in England. 
E. J. P. 


* * * * * 


[1.—The First Record of Infection with B. 
paludis in Sheep in France. (WEINBERG, 
({UILLAUME, M., and Straus, A.) 

II.—The First Record of Infection with 
B. paludis in Sheep in Turkey, (WEINBERG, 
GUILLAUME, M., and Forceor, P.) (1935.) 
Bull, Acad. vét. France. 8. 9.] 


I.—An organism morphologically and cultur- 
ally resembling Cl. welchii was isolated from 
the bone marrow of one of a number of sheep 
dying suddenly. It was more toxic than the 
classical type, a dose of 0°004 cc, killing a 
guinea-pig in 24 hours. The toxin was 
neutralised by both B. paludis antitoxin and by 
lamb dysentery antitoxin, but the former 
appeared to be more specific. Antitoxin made 
from the French organism neutralised the 
toxins of B, paludis and the lamb dysentery 
bacillus, but did not protect mice against 
B. ovitoxicus (Cl. welchii Type D) toxin. 

[The lamb dysentery bacillus culture used 
in the above tests does not appear to produce 
much ovitoxicus toxin. ] 

I11.—This is a description of a culture isolated 
in Turkey from a sheep dead of so-called 
“braxy.” It would also appear to be B. paludis, 
The authors point out the increasing importance 
of the anaerobes in animal disease. 

A. W. T. 


* * * * * 


| Cell-inelusion Disease in Fowls. Komarro, A. 
(1934.) J. Comp. Path, & Therap. 4%. 4.) 


Several workers have reported upon a disease 
in fowls, characterised by the appearance of 
chromatin inclusion bodies in the leucocytes, 
and believed to be due to a virus. The present 
outbreak occurred in Palestine and the author 
suspected, from a consideration of the post- 
mortem lesions, ete., that the disease was 
actually fowl plague and not a separate specific 
virus infection, 
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In the field, few symptoms were observable, 
apart from a few cases with convulsions; onset 
was sudden and on most premises the mortality 
was 100 per cent. Spread of the disease was by 
the introduction of new birds to the flock or by 
infected crates, ete. Under experimental inves- 
tigation, using intramuscular injections of 
suspensions of liver and spleen, the following 
Symptoms were observed—the usual signs of a 
sick bird : dejection, ruffled plumage, eyes closed, 
ete., and in addition swelling of the wattles and 
eyelids, and of the area of the hock and feet 
joints, the overlying skin at the latter points 
being discoloured. These swellings contained a 
yellowish gelatinous material. A specific feature 
was the occurrence on the comb of yellowish 
vesicles containing a clear yellow liquid. Some 
of these tended to coalesce and if ruptured the 
floor formed small red ulcerated patches. 
Post-mortem a variable amount of petechial 
haemorrhage was found, on the mucous mem- 
brane of the buccal cavity, larynx, oesophagus, 
gizzard, duodenum and cloaca, in the breast 
muscles and in the renal and pericardial fat. 
The lungs were oedematous and hydroperi- 
eardium was frequently observed. Attempted 
cultivation from organs proved almost uniformly 
unsuccessful, but filtrates of practically every 
organ, and whole blood, were infective. Pigeons 
and ducks were insusceptible to inoculation, but 
two sparrows and one goose succumbed, which 
is in accordance with other reported work upon 
fowl plague. Infection by ingestion was 
irregular, while “ contact” experiments indi- 
cated that success depended upon the concentra- 
tion of infection in the flock. 

A carbol-glycerine vaccine prepared as in the 
case of fowl plague vaccine gave no protection, 
but blood or serum from convalescent birds after 
severe attacks proved efficacious. 


Cross-immunity tests undertaken in Egypt for 
the author proved that the virus of this disease 
was identical with the virus of fowl plague. 


The cell-inclusions, chromatin staining bodies 
of varying size and shape in the leucocytes were 
investigated by examination of blood smears. 
The conclusion reached was that these bodies 
are not significant of a specific infection, but in 
fact occur in several conditions—notably in 
fowl spirochaetosis, so common in Palestine. 
They appear also following parenteral intro- 
duction of foreign protein, e.g., emulsions of 
normal liver and spleen, even after heating at 
70°C. for 30 minutes. They also disappear in 
many cases after treatment with ‘“Neosalvarsan” 
or “Spirocid” for spirochaetosis. 

The author claims that these results justify 
his contention that the cell-inclusion disease of 
fowls in Palestine is a manifestation of fowl 


plague. 


J. W. M. 
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Reviews 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
POISONS 


It is fortunate for those who use or deal in 
poisons that coincident with the coming into 
operation of the new Pharmacy and Poisons 
Act on May Ist of this year, a handbook has 
been published which deals in a concise and 
easily understandable manner with the law 
relating to poisons. 


|“ Poisons Law,” by Hugh N. Linstead, 
published in London by the Pharmaceutical 
Press, price 5s. | 
The author is the Secretary of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society and is a member of the Poisons 
Board appointed under the Act. It will be 
recalled that in our issue of September 28th, 
1935, No, 39, pp. 1188-1189, we reviewed at 
some length the Poisons List and draft Rules 
formulated by the Board, 

Mr. Linstead’s book, whilst primarily intended 
for the use of members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, has been extended in its scope, to 
include the provisions, not only of the Pharmacy 
and Poisons Acts but also of the Dangerous 
Drugs Acts, as they affect members of the 
medical and veterinary professions. It is a 
book which everyone dealing with poisons 
should have at hand. 

The provisions of the recently introduced 
Pharmacy and Poisons Act which concern the 
veterinary practitioner may be summarised as 
follows :— 

(1) Poisons which are included in the First 
Schedule to the Poisons Rules (and this schedule 
includes most of the important poisonous sub- 
stances used in medicine) may only be supplied 
to the practitioner on receipt of a signed written 
order or his signature upon the Poisons Register 
of the seller. The order must state his name 
and address, and the purpose for which the 
poison is required, in our case “for animal 
treatment only.” No restrictions are placed 
upon the practitioner in obtaining substances 
which although they are included in the Poisons 
List are not included in the First Schedule. 
Supplies may be obtained in emergencies with- 
out a written order provided an undertaking is 
given to furnish one within the next 24 hours. 
Failure to comply with this undertaking con- 
stitutes an offence against the Act. 

(2) A practitioner dispensing his own medi- 
cines must comply with certain provisions 
regarding the keeping of records and labelling. 
A record must be kept of all medicines contain- 
ing poisons dispensed and supplied by him. 
Particulars must be entered in a book which is 
used regularly for the purpose, but which need 
not be used exclusively for it. The record must 
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contain the date, the ingredients and quantity, 
and the name of the person to whom supplied. 
All such medicines must be labelled with the 
name and address of the practitioner, and in 
the case of preparations for external applica- 
tion with the name of the article (‘ The 
Liniment,” ‘The Lotion,” ete.), and “ For 
external use only.” 

(3) The only provision regarding storage is 
that the container of the poison must be 
impervious and _ sufficiently stout to prevent 
leakage, 

(4) A veterinary prescription to a pharmacist 
for the supply to a member of the public of 
certain substances included in the Fourth 
Schedule to the Rules (barbituric acid and its 
derivatives, including Veronal,” Medinal,” 
Dial,” “ Luminal,” Pernocton,” ‘ Nembutal,” 
“ Sodium Evipan ”’; sulphonal, amidopyrine, the 
dinitrophenol group, phenyleinchoninie acid) 
must conform with certain provisions. It must 
contain :— 

(a) The prescriber’s address, 
(b) The name and address of the person 
to whom the medicine is to be delivered. 
_ (ce) The name and definite quantity of the 
poison. 
(d) Directions for repetition, if any, 
(e) The words “For animal treatment 


only. 
(f) The date and _ usual signature of 
practitioner. 


When these agents are supplied by the practi- 
tioner himself a record must be kept in the 
manner indicated in (1). 

Veterinary Hospitals—A medicine may only 
be supplied to an out-patient by or on the pres- 
cription of a veterinary surgeon. For all sub- 
stances which are included in the First Schedule 
a record must be kept on the premises, in a 
manner similar to that indicated in (1) which 
can readily be traced during the next two years. 
In addition it must indicate the name of the 
veterinary surgeon who supplied it. ; 

The medicine must be labelled with a designa- 
tion and address suflicient to identify the 
institution, and with the words “ For animal 
treatment only.” 

Manufacturers of Animal Medicines.—It will 
be recalled that in the draft rules prepared by 
the Poisons Board it was recommended that 
the use of poisons in animal medicines 
supplied direct to the public by manufac- 
turers of animal medicines should be 
restricted to certain specified poisons. It is 
to be noted that this recommendation has not 
been adopted, and that persons who carry on 
a business which comprises the manufacture of 
medicines for the treatment of animals may sell 
such medicines containing any poison to the 
public without the necessity of being an 


authorised seller of poisons, 


THE DANGEROUS DrRuGS ACTS AND REGULATIONS 


Whilst practitioners are already fully 
acquainted with the provisions of these Acts it 
is thought that a summary of those parts which 
concern the veterinary surgeon might well be 
included in this communication, In general the 
“dangerous drugs” comprise the following :— 

(1) Medicinal opium, morphine and its salts, 
and any solution or dilution in an inert substance 
whether liquid or solid containing any propor- 
tion of morphine. And any preparation, admix- 
ture, extract or other substance (not being 
a solution or dilution in an_ inert substance) 
containing not less than one-fifth per cent. of 
morphine, 

(2) Diamorphine or Heroin—:ny preparation 
containing any proportion of this substance. 

(3) Cocaine, including synthetic cocaine, and 
ecgonine, and their salts, and any solution or 
dilution of these in an inert substance. And 
any preparation (not a solution or dilution in an 
inert substance) containing not less than one- 
tenth per cent. of cocaine. 

(4) Any extract or tincture of Indian Hemp. 


Codeine and dionin are also included in the 
Act, but the regulations controlling them only 
concern wholesale druggists, not practitioners. 

Exemptions.—A number of scheduled prepara- 
tions of the British Pharmacopoeia or the 
British Pharmaceutical Codex which contain 
opium or diamorphine in combination with 
purgatives, expectorants and other substances, 
are exempted from the provisions of the Acts. 
Amongst these are included :— 

Lin. Opii, B.P. 1914; Pil. Ipecac. c. Scilla, 
B.P. 1914; Pulv. Cretae Aromat. c. Opio, B.P. 
1932; Pulv. Ipecac. et Opii B.P. 1932 (Dover's 
powder); Ung. Gallae c. Opio, B.P. 1914; a 
number of preparations of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Codex containing diamorphine com- 
bined with expectorants. 


A registered veterinary surgeon is authorised 
to be in possession of and to supply “ dangerous 
drugs” as far as may be necessary for the 
practice of his profession. They must be kept 
in a locked receptacle which can only be opened 
by him. 

Purchases. These drugs being poisons 
included in the First Schedule of the Poisons 
Rules, it is necessary to send a signed order 
or sign the seller’s Poisons Register. 

A record must be Kept by the practitioner 
in a register, the form of which is specified 
by the Act (suitably printed registers are 
obtainable from most wholesalers) of all 
quantities obtained by him, and the required 
entry made on the day of receipt, or if that is 
not reasonably practicable, the next following 
day. <A separate register must be kept for 
each set of premises occupied by the practi- 
tioner, and these registers must be retained on 
the premises to which they relate, so as to be 
at all times available for inspection, and must 
he kept for a period of two years from the 
date of the last entry. The inspection of stocks 
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and registers rests with the Home Office Inspec- 
tors and with the local police. 

Supplies —A similar register must be kept 
of all “ dangerous drugs” supplied to members 
of the public for the treatment of disease in 
animals. <A veterinary surgeon cannot supply 
drugs for the use of a human being. 

Prescriptions. —A veterinary prescription to a 
pharmacist for the supply of a preparation 
containing a dangerous drug to a member of 
the public for the treatment of an animal, must 
rigidly conform with the following provisions :— 

(a) Be in the writing of the prescriber 


and dated by him. 
(b) State his address. 


(c) State the name and address of the 
person to whom the article is to be 
delivered. 


(d) Name the drug, or the British Pharma- 
copoeia, or British Pharmaceeutical Codex, 
or Drug tariff preparation containing it, and 
the total quantity. 7 

or 


(e) Be marked 
only.” 
(f) Be signed with the 
signature. 
A pharmacist may not supply unless. the 
prescription is correctly written. In addition 
he has the further obligation to be acquainted 
with the prescriber’s signature, or to take 
reasonably sufficient steps to satisfy himself 
that it is genuine. He is required to retain the 
prescription, which he will dispense once only. 

If the prescriber so desires the prescription 
may be dispensed twice or three times (not 
more than three), but he must expressly state 
on the prescription the number of times it is 
to be repeated and. the time which is to elapse 
between each repetition. 

Labelling —When a preparation containing a 
“dangerous drug” is supplied by or on the 
prescription of a veterinary surgeon, the con- 
tainer must be marked with the total amount of 
the preparation and the percentage of the drug 
contained in it. If the preparation is in the 
form of powders, tablets or similar articles, the 
container must be marked with the number of 
the articles and the amount of the drug in 
each. This requirement applies when a drug 
(that is an undiluted drug) is supplied by or 
on a prescription given by a doctor, but it does 
not apply where a preparation (that is a solu- 
tion or dilution) is supplied by or on a 
prescription given by a doctor. The label in 
such a case need only bear such directions as 
desired by the doctor. 

The provision that animal medicines contain- 
ing dangerous drugs must indicate the amount of 
the drug would appear to defeat the object 
which the Act is intended to serve. We under- 


animal treatment 


prescriber’s usual 


stand that representations have already been 
made to the Home Office pointing out this 
anomaly and requesting that veterinary sur- 
geons should be placed on the same footing as 
doctors, 
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[The Practice of Veterinary Medicine. By 
D. H. Professor of Veterinary 
Medicine in the New York State Veterinary 
College, at Cornell University, 2nd edition. 
Published by the author; price $5.00 post 
free. 
The first edition of this excellent book which 

was published in the autumn of 1933 was 
reviewed by this journal in vol. xiv, No, 11, 
p. 292. The favourable reception with which 
the work has met has necessitated the publica- 
tion of a second edition in the short period of 
two years. Very few major changes oecur in 
the text. A chapter on pleuritis has been added 
to the section of diseases of the respiratory 
system, whilst azoturia has been transferred 
from the section dealing with diseases of the 
blood-forming organs to that of disorders of 
metabolism. The chapter on acetonaemia has 
been considerably enlarged to include’ the 
author’s further experience of the condition. 


The paper of the book is of superior quality 
to that of the previous edition and does greater 
justice to the many excellent illustrations, 


For the benefit of readers who do not recall 
our previous review, it will be well to state that 
the work comprises a practical treatise of farm- 
animal medicine. Diseases of poultry and dogs 
are not included. Whilst the author has drawn 
references from the more important work which 
has been going on throughout the world, much 
of the material in it is the outcome of his own 
extensive experience as superintendent of the 
ambulatory clinic attached to his college. 


It is strongly recommended to both practi- 
tioners and students. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published 
ere ave Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or indirectly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the follawing addresses: London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, Abing- 
don Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 


Price Post 
Net. Free. 
& 
STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 
936 :— 
515. Animal, Diseases: 
Therapeutic Substances. The 
Diseases of Animals (Importa- 
tion of Therapeutic Sub- 
stances) Order, dated May 
15th, 1936 xs 1 13 
Mepicat RESEARCH COUNCIL: — 
Special Report Series No, 209. 
Experimental Epidemiology. 
March, 1936,  (45-8-9). 
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Reports 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF VETERINARY 
OFFICER 


Mr. F. W. Medlock’s first report on the work 
of his Department, for the period October 1st, 
1934, to December 31st, 1935, makes most 
interesting reading, and is characterised by its 
comprehensive nature and attention to detail. 


The report extends to some 46 pages, and 
after suitable introduction is divided into two 
parts, part 1 dealing with the work done under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders, and 
part 2 describing the duties preformed in 
connection with the administration of the Milk 
and Dairies Acts and Orders, 

In the introduction we learn that on October 
1st, 1934, a periodical routine inspection of all 
milk-producing herds in the county was 
inaugurated, and further, that these inspections 
were made three times a year at each farm. 
As there were some 2,300 milk-producing herds 
in the administrative area it is obvious that 
such a scheme required much care in its 
preparation and_ successful administration. 
Fortunately, Mr, Medlock enjoyed the confidence 
of the part-time veterinary officers, whose duty 
it was to make the necessary examinations, and 
also the goodwill and co-operation of the 
agriculturists themselves, 

At the end of the first year of the operation 
of this scheme three whole-time assistant veter- 
inary officers were appointed. These officers 
undertook the work which previously had beep 
performed by nine part-time officials; it would 
appear, therefore, that the period under review 
is one of transition, marking as it does the 
introduction of whole-time officials in place of 
part-time inspectors. 


In part 1 of the report it is to be noted that 
apart from sheep scab the incidence of scheduled 
diseases is not high. Ten cases of anthrax, 
and 54 of swine fever were confirmed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and of 
the nine cases of equine parasitic mange investi- 
gated, five were confirmed. The prevalence of 
sheep scab, however, gave rise to some anxiety, 
as over a period of nine months no fewer than 
25 outbreaks occurred, and despite the applica- 
tion of appropriate measures to control and 
eradicate the disease, further outbreaks 
occurred. 

Under the provisions of the Tuberculosis 
Order, 1925, 1,382 cattle were slaughtered. 
These animals were found to be suffering from 
the following conditions :— 


Tuberculosis of the udder or 
giving tuberculous milk .. 918 


Tuberculous emaciation 
Chronie cough and showing 
definite clinical signs of tuber- 
culosis 675 


Not affected with tuberculosis 14 


In this section of the report, Mr. Medlock 
draws attention to Johne’s disease, shortly des- 
cribes its symptoms and suggests preventative 
measures that may be taken. The section 
concludes with an account of the work done 
under the Markets, Sales and Lairs Orders, 
and the Transit of Animals Orders. During the 
period under review no fewer than 310,865 
animals were exposed for sale in the markets 
regularly inspected by the veterinary staff. 


The second part of the report contains a 
full description of the work performed under 
the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders, and 
emphasises the value of routine veterinary 
inspection, not only because of the numbers of 
tuberculous animals detected, but also for the 
many other diseased conditions which are 
brought to light. The educational advantages 
of such inspections are also mentioned, and it 
is stated that the milk-producing farmers of 
Essex keenly appreciate the efforts which the 
‘ounty Council and its veterinary staff are 
making towards the improvement of the milk 
supply, and the maintenance of herds in a 
reasonably healthy state. 


In addition to describing the cases dealt with 
under the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1915, Mr. Medlock gives a detailed account 
of the Milk Marketing Board’s Accredited 
Scheme, as it affects the County of Essex, from 
which it is learned that by December 31st, 1935, 
there were 596 producers of “ Grade A” milk 
in the county. The veterinary staff carry out 
the necessary examinations of the herds and 
take the required milk samples. This service 
is provided free of cost to the farmers. 


In the last part of this section of the report 
Mr, Medlock illustrates the value of examina- 
tion of bulk samples of milk for tubercle bacilli, 
even after the herds have been clinically 
examined. Six hundred representative bulk 
samples of milk were taken by veterinary 
officers after clinical examinations of the herds 
had been made, and of this number 23 
(representing 3°8 per cent.) were found to be 
positive. In most instances, it is asserted, the 
affected animals could not have been detected 
or even suspected by trained clinicians. 


The report concludes with a number of 
interesting graphs, and its contents can be 
strongly recommended to those who are 
interested in the administration of County 
Veterinary Services. 
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METROPOLITAN DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN AND CATTLE 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
(1935) 

This Association was founded in the spring of 
1859 by Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., who was 
its Chairman and Treasurer from that year up 
to his death in 1882. The first President of the 
Association was the Rt. Hon, the Earl of 
Carlisle, k.c., who held that appointment from 
1859 to 1864. He was succeeded by His Grace 
the Duke of Westminster, k.c., who officiated 
from 1864 to his death in 1899. His Grace the 
Duke of Portland became President in 1899, 
and has continued to take the greatest interest 
in the Association. 

The objects of the Association are to promote 
the provision of drinking fountains for the 
people, and cattle troughs for animals. There 
are 450 cattle troughs, 1,262 drinking fountains, 
and 2,005 dog troughs in the Metropolitan area: 
432 cattle troughs, 390 drinking fountains, and 
510 dog troughs, in the provinces and abroad, 
making a grand total of 882 cattle troughs. 
1,652 drinking fountains, and 2,515 dog troughs. 
It is of interest to note that during the past 
year inspectors of the Association have visited 
1,992 structures erected under the auspices of 
the Association, 

The accounts show amounts received during 
the year :— 


Annual Subscriptions £165 16 2 
Donations 15 1 0 
Legacies 152 10 O 


The total expenditure, including new struc- 
tures, has been £3,200 12s. 2d., leaving a balance 
at the bank of £750, with outstanding liabilities 
of £112 17s. 6d. The total sum received from 
legacies from 1869 to 1935 has been £98,382. 

Dog Troughs. — Articles have recently 
appeared in the public press drawing attention 
to the necessity for dog troughs at the larger 
railway stations. Representations were made 
to the four main-line companies by the Asso- 
ciation, and reply was received to the effect 
that they are in sympathy with the demand 
and that they will arrange to provide drinking 
water facilities on request, The Association has 
placed an order with Messrs. Doulton, Ltd., for 
a large number of small dog troughs. These 
are made in practically unbreakable stoneware, 
and are of attractive design in buff and Royal 
Worcester blue. The weight is four-and-a-half 
pounds, and the dimensions nine inches by five 
inches. About 240 of these have already been 


issued to institutions, public parks, large stores, 
hotels, ete., where they are proving very useful. 
The Royal Zoological Gardens and the Dog’s 
Home, Battersea, have also adopted this design, 

Statistics of the number of horses drinking 
from 67 of the numerous cattle troughs in the 
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YORKSHIRE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY* 
MERTING AT LEEDS 

A General Meeting of the above Society was 
held at the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, 
April 24th, 19386, at 8 p.m. The President, 
Major D. Rabagliati, 0.B.£., B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., occupied the chair and the following 
members were present: Messrs, E. Ackroyd, 
A. J. Adams, H. W. Brekke, Lieut.-Colonel. 
H. G. Bowes, Messrs, A. D. J. Brennan, J. 
Clarkson, J. D. Coward, A. Cruickshank, E, G. 
Dunean, Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Dixon, Messrs, W. 
Halstead, E, F. Hardwick, EK, Heeley, Major 
©, Holland, Messrs. W. T. MacGregor, J. M. 
McKellar, J, B. MeKinna, McCleery (Hon. 
Secretary), J. Ritchie, H. M. Salusbury, D. V. 
Sinclair, F. C, Seott, A, H, Watson and A. R, 
Withers, 

The receipt of apologies for inability to attend 
the meeting from Dr, Bradley and Messrs, R. 
Hayes, A. MeCarmack and J. W. Procter, was 
intimated, 

Obituary: Mr, Noel Pillers—The PRESIDENT 
mentioned that the Society had sustained a 
great loss since the last meeting by the death 
of Mr, A, W. Noel Pillers, and called upon 
Lieut.-Colonel J, A. Dixon to give further 
expression to their very profound regret. Colonel 
Dixon did so in very touching words and 
pointed out the great loss which not only the 
Society but also the whole profession had 
sustained in the untimely passing away of Mr. 
Pillers who had been so very highly thought 
of by everyone and whose advice was so often 
sought and so freely given. Mr, CLARKSON also 
spoke of the immense service rendered to the 
profession by Mr, Pillers and of his willingness 
to help his colleagues in every possible way. 
All those present rose and stood in silence for 
a few moments as a, token of respect. 

Sir John M’Fadyean’s Diamond Jubilee of 
Membership R.C.V.S.—The PResIpENT then 
referred to the Diamond Jubilee of Sir John 
M’Fadyean’s graduation. He pointed out that 
the Society was honoured in having Sir John 
as an honorary associate and referred to the 
vast amount of work which he had done for 
the profession as a whole throughout the world 
and of the way in which his guiding influence 


*Received for publication May 7th. 
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was felt everywhere, both during his principal- 
ship of the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
and also to-day as a prominent member of the 
Council of the Royal College. He proposed that 
a letter of congratulation and good wishes be 
sent to Sir John, which proposition was 
seconded by Mr, A, H. Watson and carried 
unanimously, 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. — The 
PRESIDENT informed the meeting that he had 
nominated Mr. W. T, MacGregor to attend the 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at 
Southport in July. 

Correspondence. — Correspondence regarding 
the Dalrymple-Champneys Prize was considered 
and the meeting was informed that after careful 
consideration the Council had recommended that 
this Society should nominate Major G. W. 
Dunkin, M.R.C.Vv.S., D.v.H., Superintendent of the 
Medical Research Council Laboratories, for 
this award. The action of the Council was 
approved, A letter from the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., with reference to the various schemes 
for the treatment of the sick animals of the 
poor was read and it was decided that the 
questionnaire enclosed with the letter be 
circulated to those members who are 
participating in such schemes and that the 
replies be returned to the Hon, Secretary for 
the consideration of the Council before being 
forwarded to the General Secretary. <A letter 
from Mr. Tutt, F.r.c.v.s. with reference to his 
candidature for the R.C.V.S, Council was read 
to the meeting. 

Membership. On the proposition of the Presi- 
dent seconded by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. 
Heeley, M.Rr.c.v.s., Huddersfield, was elected a 
member of the division. Mr, A. Riggs, Boston 
Spa, was nominated for membership. 

N.V.M.A, Council—The Secretary read the 
recommendation of the Council with reference 
to its representation and on the proposition of 
Yolonel Bowes seconded by Mr. Scott, the 
following representatives were elected: The 
President, Messrs. A, D. J. Brennan and 
W. R. MeKinna. 

The President was elected to represent the 
Society at the Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis to be held in London in July. 

Paper.—The President then welcomed Mr. 
W. Lyle Stewart, m.r.c.v.s., of the Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had very 
kindly consented to read a paper entitled ‘“ Some 
Diseases of Sheep.” Mr. Stewart was accorded 
a very hearty reception and thereupon he read 
a most interesting and instructive paper, 
enlarging greatly upon many of the diseased 
conditions mentioned therein. All the members 
present were intensely interested and many of 
them took part in the very keen discussion 
which followed. [Mr. Lyle Stewart’s paper and 
a report of the discussion which followed its 


presentation, are reproduced at the commence- 
ment of this issue.—Editor.] 

After Mr. Stewart had replied to the many 
points raised in the discussion, Mr, MACGREGOR, 
speaking in reminiscent vein, proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the essayist for his most 
interesting lecture. This was seconded by the 
Hon. SECRETARY and unanimously carried with 
acclamation. 

F. McCrieery, Hon. Secretary. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES V.M.A.* 
ANNUAL MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM 


MAJOR CHAMBERS ON “ THE SURGICAL ASPECTS OF 
Evit AND FIsTuLouS WITHERS.” 


The Annual Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday, March 
27th. The President, Mr. J. R. Barker, occupied 
the chair, and there were also present: Colonel! 
Marriott, Messrs. S. M. Woodward, H. B. Hiles, 
R. H. H. Over, W. S. Davison, H. Yeomans, 
F, Chambers, J. W. Conchie, P. Crosfield, F. A. 
Davidson, H, Tudor Hughes, S. Jennings, W. H. 
Brooke, S. T. Hignett, Walter Scott, T. M. 
Alexander, 8. Pollock, W. H. Stewart, G. Muir, 
A, A. Forsyth, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
H. W. Dawes). 

Nominations.—The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been adopted, the Hon. Secretary 
said he had been requested by Mr. B. DeVine, 
who was unavoidably absent, to nominate for 
membership of the Association, Mr. Walter 
Scott, county veterinary officer for Worcester- 
shire. 

Obituary: The late Mr. Carless. —The 
PRESIDENT said that since their last meeting 
they had lost an old and valued member of 
the Association in Mr. J. R. Carless, of Shrews- 


bury, and he moved that a letter of condolence’ 


be sent to the family. This was carried, the 
members standing in silence as a token of 
respect. 

Absent Members.— The Hon, Secretary 
reported the illness of three members—Mr. 
A. W. Noel Pillers, Mr. W. E. Ison and Mr. 
Franklin—and on his suggestion it was decided 
to send them a message of sympathy. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. — The meeting 
decided that the Association should again be 
represented at the annual Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. The President of the year 
was appointed as delegate, with the right to 
nominate a substitute should he be unable to 
attend. 

Correspondence. — (1) From the Central 
Veterinary Society, calling for united action 
in formulating a scheme for the free treatment 
of sick or injured animals of the poor. As the 
matter is at present engaging the attention of 
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the N.V.M.A. it was decided to take no action. 

(2) From Mr, L. C. Maguire, of Stow-in-the- 
Wold, resigning his membership of the Associa- 
tion, and stating his reasons for this step, After 
discussion it was decided to accept Mr. 
Maguire’s resignation with regret. 

Treasurer's Statement.—The Treasurer, Mr. 
W. H. Brooke, presented his annual statement 
of accounts, which had been duly audited. 
This showed a_ balance at the bank of 
£56 14s, Sd., compared with £58 6s, 10d. a year 
ago, 

The Presipent said that, considering the 
Association’s activities, a loss of 30s. was not 
unsatisfactory. 

The accounts were passed and Mr. Brooke 
Was authorised to renew the annual subscrip- 
tion of £5 5s.. Od. and the special donation of 
£5 to the Victoria Benevolent Fund, and to send 
a subscription of a guinea to the National Horse 
Assaciation, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The Council made recommendations regarding 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, to 
which the meeting agreed. 

Mr. W. F. Aston succeeded to the Presidency 
of the Association, and the Vice-Presidents are 
Messrs. J. R. Barker, H. W, Dawes and W. 
Trigger. 

Messrs. H. W. Griffiths and S. M. Woodward 
were reappointed auditors, and Mr. W. H. 
Brooke and Mr, A. A, Forsyth were again 
elected Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer res- 
pectively. 

Mr, H. W. Dawes was re-elected Secretary, 
and members of the Council were re-elected as 
follows: Messrs. T. Thompson, T. L. Gold, 
QO. V. Gunning, H. W, Steele-Bodger, R, H. H. 
Over, F, Chambers, B. DeVine, R. B. Palmer 
and ©, F. Parsons, 

The PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to 
the Treasurer and Secretary for their services, 
paying warm tribute to them for the zeal and 
enthusiasm they have displayed, and this was 
carried with acclamation, 

The other officers, including the President 
himself, had a similar compliment paid to them. 

Place of Next Meeting.—The Council was 
unable to make any recommendation regarding 
the next meeting of the Association. The choice 
of venue lay between Shrewsbury, the home 
town of the new President, and the Harper 
Adams College, a promise to visit this institu- 
tion having been deferred. As Mr. Aston was 
not present, it was decided to leave the matter 
to him and the Hon. Secretary, who were also 
empowered to draw up the agenda, 


The Surgical Aspects of Poll Evil and Fistulous 
Withers 

Major F. CHAMBERS gave a short talk on this 

subject. He said that he and the President 
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were associated with Mr. J. S. Steward in the 
research work that the last-mentioned had done 
in regard to these two diseases, and those who 
heard Mr. Steward’s paper at the Leicester 
meeting of this Association would agree that he 
had furthered their knowledge of the subject 
tremendously. Besides upsetting a good many old 
theories, Mr, Steward advanced the view and, 
as many felt, proved conclusively, that poll evil 
and fistulous withers were to a large extent 
caused through infection of the ligamentous 
tissue by the Onchocerca cervicalis, also that a 
certain fly which frequented manure heaps was 
responsible for transmitting the disease. With 
those facts in mind it was necessary to read Mr. 
Steward’s paper in order to co-ordinate one’s 
surgical methods in the treatment of either poll 
evil or fistulous withers. He need not remind 
them of the old ideas that prevailed in regard 
to these diseases, and their ignorance of the 
true cause, resulting in methods of treatment 
which they would now do well to forget. 


With regard to poll evil, it was a condition 
that responded better to active surgical inter- 
ference than did fistulous withers. In_ his 
experience, there were cases of fistulous withers 
that were better if they were spared the knife, 
but when one had a large hard swelling over 
a horse’s head, it was better to be radical in 
one’s removal of tissue. 


Referring to Williams’s operation, Major 
Chambers said the incision was made between 
the ears right down the middle of the neck to 
below the swelling, and the skin was dissected 
away until the whole mass was exposed. He 
then cut down the middle to find how far the 
diseased tissue extended. Each half of diseased 
and adventitious tissue was removed. There 
was a fair amount of haemorrhage, but it was 
not serious, and although there was a ghastly 
looking wound, it was surprising how quickly 
it healed. With regard to the dangers met with 
there, the head should not be flexed too much, 
and it was not desirable to probe the knife down 
too far. 

Fistulous withers, fo his way of thinking, was 
a much more difficult condition to treat. The 
open swelling on the withers showed a large 
amount of adventitious tissue, and operative 
interference looked a formidable undertaking. 
Then there was the type of fistulous withers 
which was caused by necrosis of the vertebral 
spines, and that called for different treatment. 
There was a school of thought which considered 
that the Brucella abortus played a great part in 
the cause of fistulous withers and poll-evil. He 
did not see how it did so, but it was possible 
that the combination of the Onchocerca cervicalis 
and the Brucella abortus did bring about the 
condition that was observed. When he met with 
a large swelling that came up quickly he gener- 
ally took a sample of the blood and got it 
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examined. If the result was positive to 
Brucella abortus—anything from 1 in 80 up- 
wards—he treated it with the Ministry’s 
Brucella vaccine. There would be an enormous 
swelling at the site of injection the following 
day and the horse would be very stiff, but in a 
day or two the swelling would have disappeared. 
Three or four injections of the vaccine would, 
in the majority of cases, effect a complete cure, 
without any surgery. He thought it was a 
waste of time to try to cure a bad case of 
fistulous withers with vaccine alone, for he did 
not see how the diseased tissue was going to be 
removed except by the knife, but the latter must 
be used very carefully. Some of those cases pre- 
sented great difficulty, because it was almost 
impossible to get the necessary drainage. [The 
question of median or lateral approach was 
discussed at length.] In long-standing cases, 
when the pus had got at the back of the scapula, 
unless it was a very valuable horse he was 
inclined to advise his client that it was not 
worth the trouble or expense to attempt a cure. 

In the treatment of poll-evil, he used to adopt 
the method described by Williams. [The 
speaker gave a full account of the operation. ] 
After-treatment used to be irrigation with 
Dakin’s solution, but he had now stopped that: 
he thought the less water that was used the 
better. He left two or three sutures in, and 
mopped the wound once each morning and 
evening, using as little water as possible, but 
following up with liquid B.I.P.P. Major 
Chambers described his treatment with vaccine 
and said he did not think it did any harm to 
turn the horse out. The measure of success 
achieved in fistulous withers depended on the 
site and the after-treatment. 

Proceeding, the speaker observed that he had 
seen horses which had gone very “ fudgy” in 
front. There was no sign of ringbone or side- 
bone, and yet the animal moved very badly, and 
such cases generally occurred on farms where 
milking cows were kept. He wondered if the 
Brucella abortus was responsible for that condi- 
tion, which was probably an arthritis in the 
pedal joint similar to the condition seen in the 
hocks of cattle that were suffering from 
Brucellosis. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Brooker, opening a brief discussion, said 
his worst case was before either Onchocerca 
cervicalis or Brucella abortus were thought of in 
association with these conditions. The swelling 
began to appear and he cut down deeply, taking 
away about three-quarters-of-an-inch of the 
dorsal vertebrae. He was almost afraid to let 
the wound heal up, but eventually it yielded. 

Mr. Tupor HucGues said cases of poll-evil and 
fistulous withers were not as frequent as 
formerly. He agreed that poll-evil was the 
more favourable type with which to deal. He 
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had had cases that had done well with the 
Brucella abortus vaccine from the Ministry, 
after a positive reaction to the blood test. One 
case subsided without bursting, and as it was 
not very big he left it alone. Another case of 
fistulous withers was also unruptured, and 
when opened the contents were not offensive. 
The reaction to the vaccine was considerable, 
but he had deferred re-vaccinating until the 
reaction to the first dose had subsided. In cases 
where there was positive reaction to the 
Brucella abortus, he thought the vaccine was 
well worth adopting. In connection with the 
parasitic association of poll-evil and fistulous 
withers, he believed it was suggested by Mr. 
Noel Pillers some few years ago. The trouble 
was to prevent such diseases arising from these 
causes. He thought there was nothing but 
surgical intervention to meet the worst cases. 
He would like to know if anyone had ever used 
petrol for cleaning up the worst wounds. When 
he was in the States, with the temperature 20° 
below zero, the use of water was avoided and 
petrol proved a very good cleanser. 

Major CHAMBERS said the first time he used 
petrol for wounds was in Salonika. His colonel 
was partial to oil treatment—petrol, turpentine 
and linseed oil—but he was bound to say that 
personally he did not like it. 

Colonel Marriott observed that his experi- 
ence was that the best dressing in a hot country 
was linseed oil. 

Mr. Hives said he was surprised to hear 
Major Chambers say he preferred poll-evil to 
fistulous withers, because he always thought the 
latter condition easier to cure. His experience 
was that for one case of poll-evil he got five 
cases of fistulous withers. His practice was to 
cut down the middle instead of crosswise, 
because the wound was less likely to be seen 
afterwards. That was important if the horse 
was intended for sale. He had treated several 
cases with vaccine, to meet with only moderate 
success. 

Major CuamBers replied that he did not say 
that vaccine gave good results in every case. 
When one got a large amount of adventitious 
tissue and an enormous swelling, one might be 
wasting one’s time with vaccine, although it 
might be all right as an aid after the knife. 
Many cases would respond to the vaccine treat- 
ment very quickly. 

Mr. JENNINGS thought it was a pity to open 
fistulous withers if it could be avoided. Reply- 
ing to the opener, Mr. Jennings added that he 
had not tried the blood test, whereupon Major 
(CHAMBERS observed that he would find it worth 
while: if there was a positive reaction the 
vaccine should be tried. One need not open 
unless there was pain. 

The PRESIDENT said the problem was to find 
an opportune time for surgical interference. 
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Twelve or 15 years ago he tried the Brucella 
vaccine but the response was not satisfactory, 
but it was possible that now the vaccine was 
prepared differently. The Ministry had been 
trying to discover the difference between 
chemically-killed vaccine and heat-killed 
vaccine, and the investigation might now be 
completed. It all seemed to depend, however, 
on the veterinary surgeon choosing the right 
time. He preferred to wait as long as possible 
before interfering surgically. He certainly pre- 
ferred the middle line incision, because there 
was less chance of disfigurement, which was 
often very important to a client. Sometimes he 
did not even cast a horse, finding a local 
anaesthetic sufficient, and after a dressing of 
xlycerine the wound healed up well. He pre- 
ferred that method to the radical operation of 
cutting the tissues away, and he found it was 
often better to forget some of the old surgery. 
If they carried out all the surgery instilled into 
them in their youth they would make some 
terrible blunders. He thought the local reaction 
to the vaccine depended on the site of the 
injection. Major Chambers advised them to 
take blood samples. He (the President) would 
advise them to take skin samples as well. He 
was glad to hear Major Chambers refer to 
animals which had difficulty in walking, with- 
out any swelling of the withers, for they would 
be found to give a positive reaction to the 
agglutination test for the Brucella abortus. 
There was quite a lot still to be found out, and 
for prevention work they should learn more 
about the life history of these parasites. If 
there was no fly there was no trouble. 

Major Chambers, in some concluding remarks, 
said they should ask the President to demon- 
strate his method of dealing with poll-evil. 
It would be very instructive, for none of them 
was too old to learn. 

Papers.—Mr. S. JENNINGS read a paper on 
“Some Eye Conditions in the Dog,” this being 
followed by a paper by Mr. A. A. ForsytH 
entitled “Some Uses of Posterior Pituitary 
Extract in Country Practice.” [Both these 
papers are reproduced in the General Articles 
Section of this issue.—Editor. | 

On the motion of the Hon, Secretary a vote of 
thanks was accorded the three principal 
speakers. ‘“ We have not had a more interesting 
series of papers,” added Mr. Dawes. 

Post-mortem  Specimen.—Colonel 
showed an interesting post-mortem specimen— 
the liver of a dog that had been run over by a 
motor car. The dog, he said, was brought to 
him and it lived for nine days. The post-mortem 
examination showed that the liver had been 
ruptured and had completely healed. 

‘The members had tea together at the close of 
the meeting. 


H. W. Dawes, Hon. Secretary. 


Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 

June 17th.—Meeting of Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Newton 
Abbot, 2.30 p.m, 

June 19th.—Meeting of the Southern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Tidworth, 
2.30 p.m. 

June 22nd.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, 
4 p.m. 

June 24th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings, 
June 24th.—Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund Council Meeting. 

June 25th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 26th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings, 

June 29th.—R.C.V.S.. Membership Examina- 
tions begin. 

July 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Oral Practical 
Examinations begin in London. 

July 16th.—Annual Summer Meeting of the 
Lancashire Division, at Preston. 

August 22nd.—Entries for Jubilee Memorial 
Bursary Examination. 


Sept. 14th-18th.—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress, 


Scarborough. 
Sept. 22nd, 283rd.—Jubilee Memorial Bursary 
Hxamination, 
% * * 
PERSONAL 


LEVEE PRESENTATIONS 

On the occasion of the Levée held by His 
Majesty the King at Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday last, the following Officers of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps were presented to His 
Majesty by Major-General William Anthony, C.B., 
C.M.G.: Major Reginald Bamford, 0.B.E., Major 
George Golding, Major Richard Knowles, Major 
Kenneth Simpson, Lieutenant Donald Stewart, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Godfrey Tillyard, 0.B.2., and 
Lieutenant Salusbury Trevor. 


Appointment.—Mr. W. J. McCubbin,M.R.¢.v.s., 
has been appointed veterinary , officer, Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, 


Birth—At Bukoba, on May 7th, to Josephine, 
wife of G. S. Cowin of the Tanganyika Veterinary 
Service, a daughter, 


On Leave.—Mr. S. A, Evans, Veterinary Officer, 
Tanganyika Territory, Mr. J. A. 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Nigeria, and Major S. J. 
Gilbert, Veterinary Pathologist, Palestine, 
arrived in this country on leave during the 
month of May. 
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VETERINARY TEACHING IN EDINBURGH 


PusLic MEETING IN Support OF COLLEGE 
EXTENSION APPEAL 


As announced in our issue of May 30th, a 
yublic meeting in support of the appeal that is 
eing made by the governors of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, for funds for an 
extension of the College buildings was held in 
the City Chambers on May 28th. It is estimated 
that the proposed additions will cost £40,000, 
and the Government has offered to provide a 
grant of half this sum, on condition that the 
other half is raised by voluntary subscriptions. 

Lord Provost Gumley, who presided, said he 
knew of the great reputation which the College 
had earned for itself in the field of veterinary 
science, and the members of the Town Council 
were all proud of its record. The College was 
founded in 1823 by William Dick, who, wilh 
very little financial assistance, carried on and 
developed the College for a period of 43 years, 
and when he died left the whole of his estate 
to endow it. The College, therefore, ranked 
with many other educational institutions in 
Edinburgh as being ee by the efforts of 
a private citizen. (Applause.) The history of 
the College had been one of steady growth, both 
structurally and in the sphere of usefulness. 
Normal development had now resulted in the 
necessity “for additional accommodation. 

When Dick founded the College, veterinary 
science was mainly concerned with the ailments 
and disabilities of the horse. Now it was asso- 
ciated with animal husbandry in all its ramifica- 
tions and, for example, in the past ten years 
had developed an extensive and very active 
Department of Poultry Diseases. 

rom the point of view of the general public, 
perhaps the most striking development of veter- 
inary science of late years had _ been in 
connection with pubjic health, for veterinary 
officers were now responsible for the provision 
of sound meat and clean milk. 

Professor Sir T. Hudson Beare, as chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the College, said 
that the demand for veterinary workers, not 
only in this country, but in_ the_ tropical 
Dominions, had grown so_ rapidly that their 
rooms were no longer anything like sufficient, in 
size or capacity for the provision of the training 
they desired to give to their students. They 
must have increased accommodation if they were 
to carry on the work of the College on_ the 
standard expected of a University institution. 
The College was now directly affiliated to the 
University, and they had in the University 4 
degree in veterinary science. That involved 
additional a to what was in vogue when 
the College was first put up. They had also 
extended their teaching in other directions. In 
recent years there had been introduced a diploma 
in tropical veterinary medicine, which involved 
the use of special rooms and called for additional 
accommodation. 

Another point he wished to stress was that 
no institution of University rank could possibly 
maintain its status if it confined itself to train- 
ing young men for degrees and diplomas. It 
must take its adequate share in the development 
of science and the extension of the realms of 
science. There must be research work con- 
stantly carried out by the teaching staff and by 
post-graduate workers. working under the 
teaching staff. Therefore, they must have 
accommodation suitable for research work. At 
present they had not pot it. They had been 
considering the matter for some years, and they 


had acquired land adjoining the present build- 
ings on which they could build. Then came 
the question of finding the necessary funds. They 
had got a guarantee from the State that it would 
contribute towards the cost of the buildings and 
land t1 for every £1 raised by voluntary 
subscription up to £20,000. They had estimated 
that £40,000 was the minimum sum that would 
see them through the scheme they had _ before 
them. With a grant of £20,000 from the State, 
it meant that they had to raise £20,000 by volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

Principal O. Charnock Bradley observed that 
those who were responsible for the education of 
the future veterinary surgeons were keenly alive 
to their duty. It was a pleasant duty, but it 
was a duty that was heavily weighted with a 
deep sense of responsibility. Those who were 
responsible for that education had to remember 
that in their hands rested to a very material 
degree the conservation of the national wealth 
and the preservation of the national health. They 
always felt that these two objects had to be 
kept in front of them, and they must regard 
them as a slogan which, to them at any rate, 
was little less than sacred. In order to do their 
duty—the production of veterinary practitioners 
who would effectively cong! out the duties which 
the State imposed upon them—they must have 
adequate facilities and adequate equipment. 

Principal Bradley then read letters which he 
had received from the Duke of Atholl and Mr. 
P. R. Laird, Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland, in support of the appeal 
for the extension of the College. 

Lord Salvesen said that the most spectacular 
achievements by veterinarians had_ the 
prevention of epidemics, which had saved 
considerable sums of money, so that on economic 
as well as on humanitarian grounds this appeal 
ought to have an immediate and generous 
response. 

An Executive Committee was appointed for 
the furtherance of the appeal. 


* * * * * 


LEGAL NOTES 


Failure to Report Swine Fever.—What was 
described as the most serious case under the 
Diseases of Animals regulations that had been 
before the Court for a considerable time was 
one at West Powder Sessions, Truro, in which 
John Howard Ely, a hind, of Landrine Farm, 
Ladock, was summoned for failing to notify the 
police of pigs affected by swine fever. He 
pleaded “ Guilty.” 

Sergt. Doney, prosecuting, made that remark 
and said that on May 17th one pig died and 
on the 19th another, and defendant said. he 
intended to report it, but did not do so until 
the 20th, and not_then until the arrival of a 
police constable. When the carcases were dis- 
covered swine fever was at once suspected and 
subsequently confirmed, and the only explana- 
tion given by defendant was that he did not 
suspect swine fever. 

In Cornwall this year, so far, there had been 
59 cases, and in Devon 30, and it was difficult 
to keep the disease down unless people reported 
cases, 

Mr. R. R. Willing, veterinary inspector of the 
Board of Agriculture, said he formed the opinion 
that nine pigs were affected. ‘ 

Defendant told the Court that he did not know 
the condition was swine fever nor was he 
acquainted with the symptoms of the disease; 
he treated the pigs for stoppage. 
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The Chairman said the Bench looked upon the 
offence as a very serious one. They could not 
allow this blinking of the law and they fined 
defendant £5, 


FOOD PRESERVATION PROBLEMS 


Particulars are announced of a summer school 
and refresher course to be held at the Low 
r emperature Research Station, Cambridge, from 
September 21st-26th, 1936, when the programme 
will be as follows:-— 

| in food preservation, 
R. G. Tomkins and R. B. Haines. 

Tuesday and Wednesday.—Storage of animal 
products: (a) Meat, eggs and poultry, T. Moran; 
(b) Fish, G. A. Reay (Torry Research Station, 
Aberdeen); (c) Bacon, E. H. Callow; (d) Cheese 
and butter, A. T. R. Mattick (National Institute 
for Research in Dairying, Reading). 

Thursday.—Storage of fruit and vegetables: 
(a) New developments in_ gas-storage, C. West 
(Ditton Laboratory, East Malling, Kent); (b) The 
work of the Covent Garden Laboratory, J. Barker. 

Friday (Morning).—-Corrosion problems in the 
storage of foods, T. N. Morris; Canning practice 
and problems, F. Hirst (Fruit and Vegetable 
Preservation Research Station, Chipping Camp- 
den, Gloucester); (Afternoon)._—Control of storage 
conditions, A. J. M. Smith. 

The fee for the course is one guinea, and 
applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary 
of the British Association of Refrigeration, 
on House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 


* * * * * 


APPLIED HELMINTHOLOGY 


The Senate of the University of London have 
authorised the University Extension and Tutorial 
Classes Council to co-operate with the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Parasitology, in holding at 
the School a course of lectures on Applied 
Helminthology, with special reference to the 
control of agricultural and horticultural pests and 
the internal parasites of farm animals, poultry 
and gamebirds. The course will be supplemented 
by demonstrations, practical laboratory work and 
field demonstrations. 

The course, which is intended for graduates and 
diplomates in agriculture, horticulture and veter- 
inary sciences, members of staffs of agricultural 
colleges, officers or intending officers of Colonial 
agricultural and veterinary services, and officers 
engaged under local authorities, will be held from 
July 13th to 31st. The lectures and laboratory 
work will be at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street (Gower 
Street), W.C.1., the field demonstrations at the 
Field Station of the Institute of Agricultural 
Parasitology, Winches Farm, Hatfield Road, St. 
Albans. 

Full particulars may be obtained the 
Secretary. London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street (Gower Street), 


‘London, W.C.1. 


* % * 


JuLius MicKLE FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for the William Julius 
Mickle Fellowship. of the value of at least £200, 
which is awarded annually by the Senate to 
the man or woman who, being resident in 
London and a graduate of the University, has 
in the opinion of the Senate done most to advance 
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medical art or science within the preceding five 
years, and has therein shown conspicuous merit. 
Applications, which must reach the Principal of 
the University not later than October 1st, 1936, 
should be in writing and should include (a) the 
names and addresses of not more than’ two 
persons to whom reference may be made; (b) 
a statement as to the period of the candidate’s 
residence in London; and (c) full information 
with regard to the manner in which the candi- 
date claims to have advanced medical art or 
science within the preceding five years. Any work 
not already published submitted by an applicant 
in support of his candidature must be type- 
written or printed, and six copies must be sup- 
plied. Further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Academic Registrar. 

_ The Fellowship was this year awarded to Harold 
Percival Himsworth, M.p., whose important work 
on “Diabetes Mellitus” has led to definite 
advances in medical art and science. 


* * * * * 


R.A.V.C. GOLFING SOCIETY 


Captain G, Walker won the 36 holes challenge 
cup of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, whose 
meeting ended on the North Hants course at 
Fleet on June 4th. He had rounds of 78 and 87 
for a total of 165. Captain Tennant won the 
Founders’ Cup with 92-15=77, Colonel J. Soutar 
(14) the Condor Cup (eclectic) with 64 net, Major 
P. S. Sparling the captain’s prize, and Colonel 
Slocock and Major O’Donel the bogey foursomes 
with a return of one down. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
PROMOTION EXAMINATION 

Majors W. H. Thomas, J. Southall, and 
DA. S. Beck, and Lieut. K. I, Barlow, of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, were successful 
candidates in the examination (in written sub- 
jects) of officers with a view to promotion, held 
at Home Stations in March last. 


SYNONYMS USED BY FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE PARAFFIN SERIES 


A correspondent who has had occasion to get 
authoritative definitions of the use of synonyms 
for soft, liquid and* hard paraffin in scientific 
publications in France and the United States of 
America, forwards the following notes as likely 
to be of interest to our readers, 

Names often Names often 


used by used by 
Lay English French American 
B.P. Names. Names. Authors. Authors. 
Paraffinum Vaseline Vaseline. — 
molle. 
Huile de Paraflin 
Paraflinum Liquid parafline. oil. | 
liquidum, paraffin. Huilede Liquid 
vaseline. petrolatum. 
Paraflinum Paraffin Paraffine. — 


durum. wax. 


“When the term “ paraffin ” is used in scientific 


work, it does not refer to. the fuel commonly 
known as “paraffin oil” in England and 
“kerosine”’ in certain other parts of the world. 
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A CASE OF LETHAL GENES IN THE HORSE 


R. T. Prawochenski, of the Zootechnical 
Laboratory, Jagellonian University, Cracow, in 
a letter to the Editor of Nature, published in the 
issue of May 23rd, writes: “ The only case of 
a lethal gene in the horse described hitherto 
was by Yamane! in Japan; it produced a blind 
large intestine, which caused colic and death 
among the new-born foals sired by one Percheron 
stallion. The following case, which I have 
observed in the well-known Polish stud of half- 
breed horses at Skrzydlow, p- Aurelow, near 
Czestochowa, is therefore of interest, because 
its explanation is analogous to that of Yamane’s 
case mentioned above, although perhaps more 
complicated. 

“The Anglo-Arab stallion Menzin (Polish St. 
B.V.L, p. 204) covered in 1933 17 mares; in 
1934, nine foals sired by Menzin were born, of 
which six were quite normal and three showed 
a peculiar lameness of one or both forelegs. The 
new-born foals could not stand at all and, of 
course, it was necessary to destroy them. In 
the following year (1935) 13 foals were sired by 
Menzin: of these nine were normal and four 
were cripples. neighbouring  stud-farms, 
where Menzin also covered some mares, four 
foals sired by him were born; three were normal 
and one a cripple. 

“It should be stated that, before 1934, when 
the mares at Skrzydlow were served by other 
stallions, they never produced cripples. 

“The legs of the crippled foals were examined 
and no signs of rickets or any other bone disease 
have been found. The lameness consisted in a 
marked bending of the leg in the region of the 
phalanges, with an undeveloped hoof. Some- 
what analogous with this is the case of inherited 
crooked fingers in new-born children described 
by Mohr?. 

A detailed report in a genetical journal will 
follow.” 


Biological Essays on the Horse."’ (1929.) 39. Berlin. 
*** Uber Lethalfaktoren.”’ Z. ind. Abst. u. Ver. Lehre. (1926.) 


VITAMIN B, DEFICIENCY: 
THE “ BIOCHEMICAL LESION ” 


Professor R. H. Peters, M.c., M.D., F.R.S., States 
in the summary which he gives to a_ lecture 
delivered by him recently at the National 
Hospital, Queen Square (the substance of which 
is published in The Lancet, 1936, May 23rd, 
p. 1161) that new methods of biochemical enzyme 
analysis have been applied by workers in the 
Department of Biochemistry, Oxford, to the 
problem of the origin of acute opisthotonus 
symptoms in pigeons suffering from vitamin 
B, deficiency. here is found to be a defect in 
the power of oxidising certain carbohydrate 
intermediates in the central nervous system 
(especially in the lower parts of the brain); the 
most important substances concerned specificall 
with the avitaminosis are lactic (CH,CHOH.COOH) 
and pyruvie acids; of these the “ biochemical 
lesion” is most closely related to the oxidation 
of pyruvic acid (CH,COCOOH). Addition of 
minute amounts of crystalline vitamin B, in vitro 
to the avitaminous (not normal) brain tissue res- 
tores the diminished tissue respiration. This is 
not only the first clear instance of the experi- 
mental realisation of an in-vitro action of a 
vitamin, but it constitutes a useful method of 
assaying vitamin B,. This vitamin is a catalyst 
used by the tissue at some stage in the combus- 
tion of carbohydrate. Defect in this stage within 
the central nervous system will lead readily to 
convulsions. The researches decide that two 


prominent theories of the action of vitamin B, 
were both partly true. Both avitaminous pigeon 
and rat brain (but not normal) produce pyruvate 
in vitro; the presence of added vitamin B, 
removes this pyruvate. The blood of these 
animals with vitamin B, deficiency has present 
pyruvic acid in relatively large amount, which 
disappears upon dosing with vitamin. In China 
pyruvate has also been detected in the blood of 
beri-beri patients; so that there is a direct con- 
nection between the animal and human 
conditions. These observations emphasise the 
importance of biochemical studies in relation to 
the central nervous system. 

Vitamin B, has now been isolated from yeast 
and rice polishings in crystalline form as the 
hydrochloride in several '‘aboratories; the 
crystals are either thin plates or needles. It 
contains sulphur and the formula 
and according to the latest 
suggestions is a pyrimidinethiazole compound. 
The thiazole nucleus has the skeleton:— 

The compound will cure pigeons in 
H H a daily dose of 2:0y (0°002 mg.) which 
also constitutes the international 

N | vitamin B, unit. It is precipitable in 

sC—S very dilute solution by phosphotung- 

H stic acid, and gives a specific diazo 
test under special conditions. 


EXPERIMENTAL GLOMERULO-NEPHRITIS 


A Lancet annotation under the above heading 
appearing in the issue of that journal for May 
9th, reads as follows:— 

_ “Failure to reproduce the histological picture 
in animals has been a baffling feature of research 
on Bright’s disease, and it is a failure that 


‘is surprising when we consider the strong 


evidence that infection causes the disease in 
man—witness the renal sequelae to tonsillitis 
and scarlet fever and the frequent association of 
diffuse glomerulo-nephritis with sub-acute pro- 
gressive endocarditis. In these instances the 
streptococcus is more frequently isolated than 
other organisms. But the considerable interval 
that often elapses between the onset of the infec- 
tion and the onset of the nephritis seems to 
show that the mechanism is not a perfectly simple 
one. The theory that the inflammation of the 
kidneys is an allergic manifestation has been 
advanced to explain the facts, and has gained 
mae from work during the past three years 
in Fahr’s laboratories in Hamburg where Masugi 
and others have succeeded in a 
glomerulo-nephritis in rats by injecting into them 
serum from rabbits treated with a series of 
injections of a suspension of rat’s kidneys. The 
similarity of this nephritis to Bright’s disease 
in man encouraged Arnott, Kellar, and Matthew 
to repeat the experiments, and they now report! 
that they have similarly produced a_ diffuse 
glomerulo-nephritis in rabbits by injections of 
serum from ducks subjected to injections of a 
suspension of rabbit’s kidneys. The resemblance, 
as far as the glomeruli are concerned, was more 
impressive in the animals which lived longer 
than a fortnight than in those dying within a 
few days. The former showed an increase of 
endothelial nuclei in the tufts, adhesions of the 
tuft to the wall of Bowman’s capsule, and 
epithelial crescents; these are the diagnostic 
histological features of Bright’s disease in man. 
It is also of interest that, in the one example 
in which blood-pressure readings were obtained 


‘ARNOTT, W. M., Keutar, R. J., and Martuew, G. D. Edin, 
Med. J. April, 1936, p. 233. 
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by the carotid loop method, a sustained rise of 
about 30 mm, was recorded. A control series 
of rabbits injected with normal unimmunised 
duck serum showed no nephritis. 

“This experimental nephritis, which seems 
attributable to an_ intense antigen-antibody 
reaction in the rabbit, suggests that Bright’s 
disease in man is likewise the result of an intense 
antigen-antibody reaction in a_ patient with 
streptococcal infection. The implications of this 
preliminary report are so important that those 
interested in the pathology of Bright’s disease 
will doubtless hope for an opportunity of 
examining the authors’ preparations.” 


* * * * * 


ASCORBIC. ACID AS A PRECURSOR OF 
SERUM COMPLEMENT 


Dr. Frank Marsh, writing to Nature from the 
Pathological Laboratory of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., Ltd., Masjid-i-Sulaiman, states, in a letter 
published in the issue of that journal dated 
April 11th, that, particularly in  septicaemic 
conditions affecting man, the importance of 
“ alexine ” (Bordet) or “ complement” (Ehrlich) 
in immune processes, although (so far) inexactly 
defined in scope, is becoming very generally 
recognised.!2 Frequent attempts to analyse and 
define this substance, generally by chemical 
means, have resulted in the recognition of at 
least four components or “end” and “ middle- 
pieces.”3,4 

The wriler has recently obtained evidence 
that the “ complement ” complex, as it exists in 
the circulating blood of the guinea pig, following 
coagulation and separation of serum, and in the 
form demonstrable by a standardised haemolytic 
system, disappears or suffers reduction in titre, 
when ascorbic acid is withdrawn, completely 
or partially, from the food of the experimental 
animal; and the concentration of “* complement ” 
(obtained in the same manner) can be restored 
to normal, or slightly supernormal, level by the 
consumption of a diet rich in vitamin C, 

“These effects,” he says, “can be produced 
in seven days or less, too soon for qualitative 
malnutrition to affect the animal’s physical well- 
being; indeed it remains in perfect health, being 
supplied with everything necessary for healthy 
functioning, except during a few days only, 
ascorbic acid. It follows that reduction or dis- 
appearance of ‘complement’ from the circula- 
ting blood must be one of the earliest signs (in 
guinea pigs, and perhaps in man) of a state of 
affairs which, if prolonged for 20 to 40 days (in 
the cavy) or four to eight months (in man) will 
result in scurvy.” 


'‘CapHAM, F. (1934.) ‘‘ Septicaemia: a Method of Treatment.”’ 
Amer. J. Med. Sci. 188. 542. . 

*Wuitsy, L. E. H., and Britton, C. J. C. ‘‘ Disorders of the 
Blood.’’ 45. (J. and A. Churchill, London, 1935.) _ 

*GorRDON, J., and WorMALL, A. (1928.) ‘‘ The Action of Ultra- 
Violet Rays on Complement.’’ Biochem. J. 22 (4). 909. ‘ 

‘Gorvon, J., and THompson, F. C. (1935.) ‘* The Relationship 
between the Complement and Opsonin of Normal Serum. Brit. J. 
Exp. Path. 16 (1). 101. 


The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following:— 

Report of the 52nd Annual General Meeting 
of the Western Counties Division, N.V.M.A., from 
Captain S. J. Motton. Hon. Secretary; report of 
the inaugural meeting of the Sussex. Veterinary 
Society, from Mr. L. Jordan, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr, J. Adamson, Jun. 
(Bolton), Professor W. C. Miller (London), and 
Colonel G. K. Walker (Abingdon), 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* + * * * 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE: HEALTH 
CONGRESS AT SOUTHPORT, 
JULY 6th TO ith, 1936. 
To THe EpirtoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Please may I be permitted, through the 
medium of the Veterinary Record, to remind 
veterinary surgeons of the above-mentioned 
Congress. The Veterinary Hygiene Section of 
the Congress will be presided over by Mr. T. 
Eaton Jones, F.R.Cc.v.s., and will commence its 
proceedings on Thursday, July 9th, with an 
address from the President, to be followed by 
a paper on “ Abattoirs and Meat Inspection: a 
Review,” by Mr. E. J. Burndred, M.R.C.Vv.S., 
Veterinary Inspector, Blackburn, The section 
will resume its session the following morning 
when Mr. H. T. Matthews, F.R.C.v.Ss., B.V.Sc., Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Liverpool, will introduce the 
subject of “ The Accredited Milk Scheme.” 

It is already known that a record number of 
people are expected attend this year’s 
Congress, and as the members of the Congress 
will include Government representatives (includ- 
ing some from overseas), representatives of Local 
Authorities and many learned societies, medical 
officers of health, sanitary inspectors, and others 
concerned with public health, it would appear 
searcely necessary to point out to veterinary 
surgeons the importance of the Veterinary 
Hygiene Section being thoroughly representative 
of the profession. 

It is considered that the subjects to be intro- 
duced for discussion are of the greatest 
importance from a_ veterinary point of view, 
and it is to be hoped sincerely that all veterinary 
surgeons who can make it possible will attend 
and thereby help to maintain the claim that 
veterinary science occupies an important place 
in public health affairs. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. Drxon, 
(Recording Secretary, Section D, 
Veterinary Hygiene). 
Public Health Department, 
12, Market Butldings, 
Leeds, 1. 


June 5th, 1936. 


SIR FREDERICK HOBDAY’S, RETIREMENT 
To THE EpbITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I have been away for two or three weeks 
and on returning to civilisation, and perusal of 
the Velerinary Record, | am very surprised to 
learn of Sir Frederick’s imminent retirement 
from the Principalship of the Royal Veterinary 
College. 

I was a student under Sir Frederick, and at 
one time and another throughout my _ college 
career, had the opportunities to observe his 
magnificent and untiring efforts to get “ golden 
blood out of human stones”; and in one or 
two instances, such as on Carnival and College 
Flag Days, to assist in a very minor degree in 
the process myself, 


- 
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No man who has not “seen” for himself 
as I did, can possibly conceive the “Augean task” 
which Sir Frederick undertock, and which he 
has been surely accomplishing up to the present 
juncture, 

It is unfortunate that he should be deprived 
of the honour of completing his immense labours 
for our Alma Mater, and for the profession, on 
the ground that he has reached the age limit 
for retirement. 

I feel that those of us who can truly assess 
the great services rendered, so unsparingly, by 
Sir Frederick to the advancement of veterinary 
science and education, will be guilty of neglecting 
our plain duty if we do not protest both loudly 
and effectively to the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College for accepting his resignation. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. A. R. 


Browneaves, 
Cranleigh, 
Surrey. 


June Sth, 1936. 


* x * * 


PUS IN GUTTURAL POUCHES 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Mr. Henry Taylor’s account of a case 
of pus in the guttural pouch, appearing in the 
Veterinary Record of the 6th inst., is very 
interesting. 

Several years ago I had the ypernaty of 
dealing with two cases, the first had seen. 
The first case was met with in a thoroughbred 
mare, and the second in a cart mare, 

In case No. 2 the affection was_ bilateral. 
There was considerable distension in the parotid 
region in this animal, but in neither case did 
diagnosis present any great difficulty. A diag- 
nosis was given of pus in the guttural pouches, 
at the initial examination of the cart mare, with- 
out my knowing that the same diagnosis had 
already been given by my colleague Mr. Dayus. 
The most striking feature in both cases was 
the absence of any definite disturbance in general 
health unless under exertion. 

Hyovertebrotomy was performed on the first 
animal by Mr. C, V. Dayus, M.R.c.v.s., Dunedin, 
New Zealand, with an uneventful recovery. 

Case No. 2 came under my care with Major 
Williams, N.z.s.c., as anaesthetist. As with the 
former mare, this animal was given a general 
anaesthetic while standing, the legs being secured 
when she had gone down. The, method of 
Deiterich was adopted. The contents of both 
pouches consisted of thin pus and a large number 
of flattened pale-brown-coloured chondroids 
with an average diameter of three-quarters of 
an inch. The colour and the appearance of 
the chondroids was not unlike that of the fruit 
of the horse chestnut in the early stages of 
ripening. 

In order to facilitate drainage it was found 
necessary again to deal with the case surgically 
by making a second opening into the pouch 
through Viborg’s triangle. 

There is litthe doubt that this animal would 
have made a good recovery, especially after 
better drainage had been. provided.  Unfor- 
tunately, however, I did not have the opportunity 
of giving the case the attention it deserved and 
I learned later that the owner, who would insist 
that the mare had cancer, and who had never 
shown much enthusiasm in the post-operative 
treatment, had her destroyed, : 

In this operation one considers it most essen- 
tial—although it is by no means easy—to have 
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all the chondroids removed, to provide as good 
drainage as the deeper anatomical structures will 
permit, and to have the pouch properly and 
frequently syringed. 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES WEIGHTON. 
c/o. Mr. E. Marrison, M.R.C.Vv.S., 
Bakewell, Derby. 
June 8th, 1936. 


* * * * * 


“ TUBERCULOSIS OF THE HIP IN A 
CAIRN TERRIER” 


To THE EpITroOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Readers_ will recollect’ in the 
Veterinary Record last year, | recorded what 
appeared to be a case of tuberculosis in the 
hip joint of a cairn terrier. The correspondence 
that followed ee that it was not tuber- 
culosis, and one line of opinion favoured the 
case as being one of Perthe’s disease. : 

Since this article was published, the subject 
has been destroyed for other reasons, and post- 
mortem examination failed to reveal any 
abnormality in the hip joint; in fact, there was 
no difference between the “ unsound ” limb and 
the other, 

There is no doubt that in a good many cases 
it is just as well that diagnoses are not checked 
by post-mortem, or we should get several shocks, 
especially where the heart is concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. DoNALD TUTT, F.R.C.V.S. 


Winchester. 
June 6th, 1936. 
ok + *& * 


EARLY MATURITY 
To THE EbDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—-A client of mine has three Sussex heifers, 
now 14 months old. All have calved, two 
normally and one had to be delivered; the calves 
are all full sized. The heifers must have been 
served when they were five months old, they 
and the bull calves being out at grass with their 
dams and the stock bull. Which was responsible, 
the stock bull or one of the calves? he same 
thing happened last year. : 

Yours 
E. MorGAN. 


South House, 
Faversham, 


June 4th, 1936. 
R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION 

To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir, —I wish, through your columns, to thank 
those Fellows and Members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons who recorded their votes 
in my favour, and to say, that _I will do my 
utmost to serve them and the Profession as a 
whole, to the best of my ability. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. F. DonALD Turt, F.R.C.V.S. 

Winchester. 

June 6th, 1936. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I wish to take the opportunity to thank 
the numerous members of the Profession who 
so kindly recorded their votes in my favour at 
the recent election to Council of the R.C.V.S. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. H. Woo .prinGe. 
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